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Personal Problems and Diagnostic Errors of Clinical Psychologists’ 


ELIzABETH EMMoNS MINTz 
New York University? 


Numerous studies have explored re- 
lationships between personality and 
the perception of others, but relative- 
ly few studies have focussed upon 
these relationships insofar as they af- 
fect the interpretation of projective 
tests by clinical psychologists. Certain 
otherwise-interesting studies are not 
directly applicable to this particular 
problem. In some instances, subjects 
were undergraduate psychology stu- 
dents or other groups not necessarily 
comparable to practicing clinicians in 
the ability to form unbiased judg- 
ments (1, 11, 13). Other studies have 
utilized diagnostic judgments made 
on the basis of personal observation 
rather than through examination of 
projective data (3, 8, 9). 

Studies to which these limitations 
do not apply suggest that, as might be 
theoretically expected, the diagnostic 
judgments of clinical psychologists 
are not necessarily free from personal 
bias. It is found that different psy- 
chologists may have different diag- 
nostic preferences, emphasizing vari- 
ous aspects of the patient’s person- 
ality, even in the absence of disagree- 
ment about the basic diagnosis (4, 6, 
7, 10). In two highly-suggestive studies 
it was found that the personal traits 
of the psychologist appeared to influ- 
ence their diagnoses. Hammer and 
Piotrowski (5) found a rank-order 
correlation of .94 between personal 


1 This article is based on portions of a thesis 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy at New York University, under the 
direction of Dr. Irwin Katz, to whom the 
author expresses her appreciation. Grateful 
acknowledgment is also due to Drs, Robert 
R. Morrow, Robert R. Holt, and Elsa Rob- 
inson, and in particular to the clinical 
psychologists, many of them of senior rank, 
who cooperated so generously in this study. 
? Now at Pleasantville Cottage School, Pleas- 
antville, New York. 


hostility of six psychologists, meas- 
ured by interpretations of their 
Szondi profiles and by the judgments 
of their supervisors, and the degree of 
hostility which the psychologists at- 
tributed to the figure drawings of 
children. Filer (2), using a minimum 
of twelve actual case reports turned 
in by each of thirteen clinical psy- 
chologists, tabulated the frequency of 
references to several personality vari- 
ables, including hostility and passive 
dependency; utilized psychoanalytic 
theory to predict complex and indi- 
rect relationships between the overt 
behavior of the psychologists and 
their diagnostic preferences; evaluat- 
ed the psychologists’ behavior by 
questionnaires filled out by their su- 
pervisors; and reports that his hypoth- 
eses were supported at the .05 level or 
better. 

Studies such as Filer’s, together with 
many theoretical considerations, sug- 
gest that we cannot confidently pre- 
dict simple, direct relationships be- 
tween the degree to which a psychol- 
ogist possesses a given trait and the 
tendency to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this trait in a patient. Per- 
ceptual distortions related to a given 
trait may depend, not only upon the 
strength of the trait in the perceiving 
individual, but also upon such vari- 
ables as self-understanding or insight; 
the amount of anxiety associated with 
the trait; the degree to which this 
anxiety is conscious or unconscious; 
and the habitual defense mechanisms 
which are utilized. Moreover, there is 
evidence for the existence of several 
different types of perceptual distor- 
tion. If assimilative projection con- 
tributes to diagnostic errors, a psy- 
chologist might erroneously perceive 
a patient as resembling himself in 
traits of which he is aware. If projec- 
tion in the classical psychoanalytic 
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sense takes place, a psychologist might 
erroneously attribute to a patient a 
trait which he himself unconsciously 
possesses. Perceptual defense, on the 
other hand, might cause the psychol- 
ogist to overlook problems similar to 
his own. And, finally, perceptual vigi- 
lance might over-sensitize a psycholo- 
gist to problems, resembling his own, 
which would actually exist in the 
patient. 

To explore these aspects of the 
problem, diagnostic variability among 
psychologists must be considered in 
relation to adequate, objective in- 
formation about the patient, a pro- 
cedure which is used in the present 
study. Three questions will be ex- 
plored: 

First, will psychologists who are 
worried about a specific problem tend 
to exaggerate the importance of this 
problem to a patient? 

Second, will psychologists who lack 
self-understanding on a specific per- 
sonality trait tend to show relatively 
poor understanding of the impor- 
tance of this trait in the personality 
of a patient? It will be noted that this 
question makes no distinction be- 
tween diagnostic errors which over- 
estimate the trait (possibly showing 
perceptual vigilance) and errors which 
under-estimate the trait (possibly 
showing perceptual defense). 

Third, will psychologists who under- 
estimate the extent to which a given 
trait appears in their own behavior 
tend to over-estimate the importance 
of the trait in a patient? This ques- 
tion is designed to explore the psy- 
choanalytic mechanism of projection 
as a separate defensive process lead- 
ing to perceptual errors. 


METHOD 


Experimental materials 


The nature of our problem re- 
quires the psychologists to make 
judgments about aspects of the pa- 
tient’s personality on which objective 
information can be obtained, and 
about which there is minimal pos- 
sibility of theoretical or semantic con- 
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fusion. If, for example, a psychologist 
were asked to discuss the importance 
of Oedipal conflicts in a — his 
opinions would be difficult to verify, 
especially since there may be various 
viewpoints as to the precise meaning 
of such a term. 

Therefore the psychologists were 
not asked to discuss unconscious con- 
flicts or psychodynamics, but were 
asked to make specific judgments 
about the habitual behavior and con- 
scious attitudes of a psychoanalytic 
out-patient, “Jean,” whose Rorschach 
and TAT responses were submitted 
to them along with a special instru- 
ment called the “Jean Test.” This 
test, developed along lines originated 
by Soskin (12), consists of 30 mul- 
tiple-choice questions, each with four 
alternative answers. 

The Jean Test provides an oppor- 
tunity for diagnostic choices related 
to five personality variables: Money 
Worries; Hostility; Passive Depend- 
ency; Depressive Tendencies; and 
Aloofness and Withdrawal. For each 
test question, the best answer was 
selected in advance by a panel of 
three: Jean’s psychoanalyst, who had 
seen the patient three times a week 
for six months; the diagnostician who 
had administered the projective tests 
and had observed Jean’s behavior dur- 
ing the diagnostic interview; and a 
psychiatrist who examined notes 
taken by the analyst and judged the 
test items independently. No test 
items were included unless the three 
experts agreed as to which answer was 
best. 

Items of the Jean Test were fur- 
ther classified by another panel of 
three psychologists who decided 
which answers were related to each of 
the five personality variables. Again, 
unanimous agreement was taken as 
the basis for retaining the test items. 

Here are examples of questions 
from the Jean Test: 

1. When Jean is upset about some- 
thing, she’s likely to 
a. get drunk . f 
b. become detached ang apathetic 
. 
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c. seek the help and protection of 
other people 
d. vent - disturbance by becom- 
ing annoyed at the nearest per- 
son 
According to the analyst and his 
co-panelists, Item b, related to the 
variable Aloofness and Withdrawal, 
is best; hence, failure to select this 
item would be considered as an er- 
ror (of under-estimation) on this vari- 
able. Item c represents Passive De- 
pendency and Item d Hostility; hence 
selection of either of these items 
would be scored as an error (of over- 
estimation) on these variables. Item a, 
a buffer item, is related to none of 
the five variables. 
2. Jean’s thoughts are often filled by 
a. obsessive daydreams of revenge 
on various people 
b. feelings of vague worry and de- 
pression 
c. half - conscious fantasies in 
which she imagines how life 
would be if she could play a 
male role 
d. obsessive worries about money 


Here, Item b, related to the vari- 
able Depressive Tendencies, is best; 
hence, failure to select this item 
would be considered as an error (of 
under-estimation) on this variable. 
Item a represents Hostility, and Item 
d, Money Worries. Item c is again a 
buffer item. 


Equal opportunities to make errors 
of under-estimation and over-estima- 
tion on the five variables were not 
provided by the Jean Test, because 
the actual personality of this patient 
did not permit this. According to 
Jean’s analyst, aloofness and with- 
drawal were most typical of her feel- 
ings and behavior; she “withdrew 
from close personal contacts and at- 
tempted to detach herself from her 
own feelings insofar as possible. The 
aloofness may be considered as a de- 
fense against feelings of depression 
which were partly conscious at the 
time the projective tests were admin- 
istered. Strong passive - dependent 
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needs were present, but were seldom 
manifested in behavior. Feelings of 
hostility were deeply repressed, rarely 
conscious, and almost never ex- 
pressed. The patient showed little 
concern about economic problems; 
this lack of concern appeared genu- 
ine and is not regarded as a reaction- 
formation.” As this description by the 
analyst makes clear, Jean’s actual per- 
sonality was such that, on the two 
variables of Hostility and Money 
Worries, the test could be construct- 
ed so as to allow only errors of over- 
estimation. 

Data about the psychologists were 
obtained by two forms which they 
were asked to fill out after having 
completed and turned in the Jean 
Test. A questionnaire, requesting in- 
formation about the professional 
background of the psychologists, also 
contained a direct question regarding 
worries about money at the present 
time, which could be answered on a 
three-point scale: 1) very worried; 
2) moderately worried; 3) not espe- 
cially worried. Answers were accepted 
at face value on the assumption that 
money worries are usually conscious 
and are rather readily admitted in the 
social milieu of clinical psychologists. 

For the remaining four variables, 
scores on self-understanding were ob- 
tained through a second form filled 
out by the psychologists, all of whom 
worked in Veterans Administration 
installations. This form provided 
definitions of the four variables; list- 
ed names of colleagues in the installa- 
tion where the psychologist worked; 
and asked each psychologist to rate 
the extent to which each trait ap- 
peared in the behavior of his col- 
leagues, on a five-point rating scale. 
Each psychologist was then asked to 
predict the average rating which he 
would receive on each trait from his 
colleagues. The discrepancy between 
his prediction and the average rating 
which he actually received on each 
variable was taken as the Self-Under- 
standing score; ‘thus a high score 
would be considered to indicate rela- 
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tively poor self-understanding on a 
specific variable, and vice versa. 

These scores were accepted as in- 
dicating comparable lack of self- 
understanding regardless of whether 
the psychologist under-estimated or 
over-estimated the average rating 
which he would receive. It was 
thought that, to take the trait of Hos- 
tility as an example, a problem in 
this area might be indicated by a 
subject’s belief that his behavior was 
less hostile than it appeared to his 
colleagues; but a comparable prob- 
lem might be indicated by a subject’s 
belief that his behavior was more 
hostile than it appeared, since the 
latter type of discrepancy may be as- 
sumed to indicate guilt-feelings about 
hostility, or an awareness of hostile 
feelings, regardless of the extent to 
which the hostility was expressed in 
behavior. 


Subjects 


Subjects, who cooperated on a vol- 
untary basis, were staff members at 
four Veterans Administration instal- 
lations. For our correlation on the 
variable of Money Worries, N = 32. 
For our correlations on the remain- 
ing variables, N = 27; this was be- 
cause it had been arbitrarily decided 
beforehand that behavioral ratings 
would be utilized for the Self-Under- 
standing scores only when each psy- 
chologist could be rated by at least 
six of his colleagues. Since this con- 
dition was not met in one of the in- 
stallations, data from that installa- 
tion could be used only for the Money 
Worries correlation. 

The professional level of the sam- 
ple appears equal to the general level 


of practicing psychologists, Nineteen 
subjects held the Ph.D.; the re- 
mainder expected to receive it within 
a year. The average number of years 
spent in diagnostic work was five. 
Several subjects were well-known for 
original research; two had taught 
postgraduate courses in Rorschach in- 
terpretation. 


RESULTS 


To explore the question of whether 
psychologists who are consciously 
worried about a problem will tend to 
exaggerate the importance of this 
problem to a patient, the psycholo- 
gists’ scores on Money Worries were 
correlated with their diagnostic er- 
rors on this variable. The obtained 
correlation was .45 (p <.01). 

To investigate the relationship be- 
tween lack of self-understanding and 
diagnostic errors, Self-Understanding 
scores on four variables were corre- 
lated with diagnostic errors, regard- 
less of whether the errors involved 
over-estimation or under-estimation 
of the importance of the variable in 
the patient. As Table I shows, the 
correlation on Hostility is significant 
(p <.01) and other correlations are 
negligible. 

To investigate the psychoanalytic 
mechanism of projection as a separate 
defensive process possibly leading to 
perceptual errors, scores were comput- 
ed that would express the extent to 
which the psychologists under-esti- 
mated the behavioral ratings given 
them by their colleagues on each vari- 
able. These scores were correlated 
with diagnostic errors on the Jean 
Test, taken only in the direction of 
over-estimation, that is, over-emphasis 


TABLE I, Personal Problems and Diagnostic Errors 


Hostility 
Low self-understanding 
and diagnostic errors sre 
in either direction 
Under-estimation in self and 
over-estimation in patient 40* 


* p<.05 (two-tailed test) 
** p<.01 (two-tailed test) 


Dependency 


Passive Aloofness and 


Withdrawal 


Depressive 
Tendencies 
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on the importance of behavior and 
attitudes related to the variable. 
Again, as shown in Table I, only the 
correlation on Hostility approaches 
significance (p <.05). 

Since, in both sets of correlations, 
suggestive results were found only on 
Hostility, the question arises as to 
whether these two correlations may 
not represent substantially the same 
data, with the same individuals mak- 
ing the major contributions to both 
covariances. However, an inspection 
of the computation sheets indicates 
that this is not the case. 


DISCUSSION 


As reported above, a relationship 
(p <.01) was found between the psy- 
chologists’ personal worries about 
money and a tendency erroneously to 
ascribe similar anxieties to the pa- 
tient. Here, the diagnostic errors 
seem to exemplify assimilative pro- 
jection of a conscious anxiety. The 
finding suggests that, in order to be 
associated with perceptual errors, 
anxiety need not be unconscious, 

Our expectation that lack of self- 
understanding on specific traits would 
be associated with diagnostic errors 
(of either over-estimation or under- 
estimation) was supported only with 
regard to the trait of Hostility (p 
<.01). Similarly, our expectation that 
the defense mechanism of projection 
might appear as a separate source of 
diagnostic errors was supported only 
on Hostility (p <.05). Inasmuch as 
the same individuals did not make 
the major contributions to the co- 
variances of the two correlations on 
Hostility, it would appear that per- 
sonal problems in a specific area of 
personality may lead to different types 
of perceptual errors in different indi- 
viduals. 

The significance of the correlations 
on Hostility is sufficiently high to 
raise the question of why correlations 
on the remaining three traits were 
negligible. Perhaps the methods of 
this study were better adapted to 
measure self-understanding on Hos- 
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tility than on the other three vari- 
ables. Hostility may become apparent 
in on-the-job behavior more readily 
than Passive Dependency, Aloofness 
and Withdrawal, or Depressive Tend- 
encies. Consequently, the behavioral 
ratings which were used to obtain 
measures of self-understanding might 
have been more valid for the trait of 
Hostility. It is also possible that, in- 
asmuch as Hostility is perhaps more 
generally disapproved in our culture 
than the other traits, lack of self- 
understanding on this trait might be 
a sign of greater personal anxiety or 
conflict than in the case of the other 
traits. 

An alternative explanation may be 
found in the actual personality of 
“Jean.” As the analyst’s description 
indicates, not only Aloofness and 
Withdrawal but also Depressive 
Tendencies and Passive Dependency 
are more characteristic of Jean than 
Hostility. Consequently, it may have 
been difficult for the psychologists to 
decide whether, in a given situation, 
Jean would respond by withdrawing, 
by depressed feelings, or by passive- 
dependent behavior, These latter 
variables could, perhaps, be readily 
confused with one another on the 
basis of the projective data, On the 
other hand, since hostile behavior is 
very uncharacteristic of Jean, it may 
be that only a psychologist who had 
personal problems in this area, as in- 
dicated by lack of self-understanding, 
would interpret the tests so as to per- 
ceive this particular patient as overtly 
and consciously hostile. This explan- 
ation is rendered more plausible by 
the fact that a significant correlation 
was also obtained on the variable of 
Money Worries, also described as very 
uncharacteristic of this patient. 

These considerations point up 
sharply a major limitation of the 
present study: the fact that only a 
single patient was offered to the psy- 
chologists for diagnosis. Ideally, the 
— should be further explored 

y submitting to the psychologists a 
number of patients with widely-differ- 
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ent character structures and symp- 
toms. A more intensive study of the 
individual psychologists, yielding data 
on areas of difficulty, habitual defense 
mechanisms, and characteristic modes 
of perception might also enable 
sharper and more specific predictions 
to be made regarding the type and di- 
rection of diagnostic errors to be ex- 
pected from them. 


Finally, it should be emphasized 
that the present study is in no way 
a validation study of projective tests 
inasmuch as the psychologists were 
required to assess the conscious feel- 
ings and overt behavior of a patient, 
a task for which projective techniques 
are not primarily designed; moreover, 
they were required to do this with 
no information except the patient’s 
age and sex. Nor can it be inferred 
that the psychologist interpreting pro- 
jective tests is engaging primarily in 
defense projection of his own anxi- 
eties; the two highest correlations ob- 
tained, on Money Worries and Hos- 
tility, suggest that only 20% and 26% 
of the variance in diagnostic errors on 
these respective variables could be 
considered as related to variance in 
personal anxiety or lack of self-under- 
standing on the part of the psycholo- 
gists. 


SUMMARY 


To explore relationships between 
personal problems and diagnostic er- 
rors of clinical psychologists, a group 
of Veterans Administration psycholo- 
gists took a multiple-choice test deal- 
ing with the conscious feelings and 
overt behavior of a_ psychoanalytic 
out-patient, whose Rorschach and 
TAT records were offered to them for 
study. Objective information about 
the patient indicated the best answers 
to each question. Opportunities were 
provided for errors on five personality 
variables: Hostility, Passive Depend- 
ency, Depressive Tendencies, Aloof- 
ness and Withdrawal, and Money 
Worries. It was found that psycholo- 
gists who were worried about money 
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tended erroneously to ascribe similar 
worries to the patient (p<.01; n=32). 
Psychologists who did not accurately 
predict the ratings which they would 
receive from colleagues on their own 
behavioral Hostility tended to make 
errors in appraising the patient’s Hos- 
tility (p<.01; n=27). Projection ap- 
peared to function as a separate source 
of error, inasmuch as psychologists 
who under-estimated their own overt 
Hostility tended to over-estimate this 
trait in the patient (p<.05; n=27). 
The remaining three variables did 
not yield significant correlations. 
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Studies in Projection: A Critique 


BERNARD I. MURSTEIN 
University of Texas, M. D. Anderson Hospital and Tumor Institute* 


The term “projection” is one of the 
most widely used in the field of clini- 
cal psychology and personality study. 
Unfortunately, the concept is one of 
the most difficult to define, chiefly be- 
cause projection has been viewed in 
varying ways by workers in the field. 
All of the definitions agree to the 
extent that projection is viewed as 
the “ascribing of one’s own motiva- 
tions, feelings and behavior on to 
other persons.” Nevertheless, these def- 
initions differ sufficiently so that three 
different aspects may be described, 
though none of these is completely 
independent of the others. 

Naive projection. The tendency to 
project may stem from a limited field 
of experience and the projector's in- 
sensitivity to differences between his 
limited experience and a novel situ- 
ation. To project from limited experi- 
ence implies an attitude whereby the 
subject says to himself, “Others prob- 
ably would do just as I would do.” 
Thus, Galton’s subjects who utilized 
visual imagery in some of his memory 
experiments were quite surprised to 
learn that other persons used auditory 
imagery to apprehend the very same 
material. What is implied is that the 
subjects utilizing “naive” projection 
are fully aware of the material which 
they project. They distort only to the 
extent that their generalization from 
themselves to others is in error. Sup- 
port for this conception of projection 
comes from Cattell (4), and Horney 
(7). Horney describes projection in 
part as “not essentially different from 
the tendency to assume naively that 
others feel or react in the same man- 
ner as we ourselves do.” (7, p. 26). 

Rationalized projection. Perception 
may be distorted by emotional biases 
or feelings. The projector is often able 
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to justify these biases on rational 
grounds. The person buying in the 
“black market” says therefore in self- 
justification, “everybody else is doing 
it.” Thus, the “neurotic anxiety” 
about doing something morally wrong 
is converted to “objective anxiety” 
about not getting enough to eat. A ra- 
tionale is created for otherwise ques- 
tionable behavior. Cattell (3), ap- 
proaches this concept in what he calls 
P.R.E.S. (press required by emotional 
state) projection. He states that the 
distortion of perception “makes the 
real world fit in better with the pre- 
vailing emotion of the subject.” (3, 
p. 182). 

Classical projection. A situation in 
which the ego feels threatened is likely 
to result in the ego’s refusing to ac- 
knowledge the trait and in the subse- 
quent attribution of the trait to the 
outside world. The prototype of this 
categorization stems from the follow- 
ing definition by Freud: “The psyche 
develops the neurosis of anxiety when 
it feels itself unequal to the task of 
mastering (sexual) excitation arising 
endogenously. That is to say it acts 
as if it had projected this excitation 
into the outer world.” (1, p. 353). 

“Naive” projection is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from “rationalized” projec- 
tion. The ability to distinguish the 
two concepts lies in the confidence 
with which one is willing to state that 
perceptual distortion occurred because 
of a lack of sophistication rather than 
as a result of more personal motives. 
Thus, the following definition of pro- 
jection by Weingarten seems to be 
capable of representing “naive” and 
“rationalized” projection concurrent- 
ly. She sees projection as 

a process by which an individual selects 

and organizes his perception in accordance 

with his own life experiences and thereby 
imposes upon the behavior of other people 
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an interpretation which reflects the feeling 

and emotions which he experiences him- 

self (16, p. 402). 

“Classical” and “rationalized” pro- 
jection are similar in that the individ- 
ual employing either mechanism is 
unaware that his perception is dis- 
torted by personal motives. They differ 
in that “classical” projection provokes 
a perceptual threat so great that the 
represensible trait which the person 
possesses is denied, whereas in “ration- 
alized” projection this same trait is 
granted entrance into consciousness, 
but its presence is rationalized by sup- 
posedly objective circumstances. 


GENERAL STUDIES OF PROJECTION 


An appraisal of the literature on 
projection indicates some support for 
the use of the concept of projection, 
but the fact that it is defined different- 
ly from author to author makes gen- 
eralization quite difficult. “Naive” pro- 
jection seems indicated in the work 
of Thomsen (14) and Wallen (15). 
Thomsen showed that in the 1944 
presidential election, the majority of 
persons sampled were of the opinion 
that the candidate whom they favored 
would win the election. Wallen re- 
ported that 85 per cent (237) of the 
students in a small residential college 
were asked to estimate the percentage 
of students in the college who held 
certain opinions on each of three 
current issues (war entry, draft, St. 
Lawrence seaway), and in addition to 
state their own views. The data 
showed that a significant proportion 
of the subjects overestimated in the 
direction of their own opinions, This 
sample represents a fairly clear case 
of naive projection. 

Murray (8), in some of the pioneer 
work leading to the development of 
the Thematic Apperception Test, ad- 
ministered two series of fifteen photo- 
graphs to five girls (eleven years old) 
at a houseparty. The subjects were 
asked to rate the maliciousness of the 
persons shown in the pictures on a 
nine-point scale. The series was ad- 
ministered once after a normal pleas- 
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ure experience and once after a game 
of “murder”. There was a significant 
increase.in the degree of maliciousness 
attributed to the pictures after the 
game. Some of the girls described 
themselves as being frightened by the 
game and one girl had a nightmare 
as a result of it. 

Bellak (1) found that the aggressive 
word content increased in T.A.T. 
stories in the last five cards when sub- 
jects were severely criticized after re- 
ceiving the first five cards without 
comment. Bellak believed that his sub- 
jects showed true Freudian (“classi- 
cal”) projection on the T.A.T.; that 
is, they were unaware or unconscious 
of aggressive feelings. He reports, how- 
ever, that when criticized by the exam- 
iner for the poor quality of their stor- 
ies, the subjects admitted their inabil- 
ity but offered excuses. They blamed 
the ambiguity of the pictures and the 
inadequate instructions for their seem- 
ingly “poor” performance. Thus, it 
seems more than likely that the sub- 
jects were producing “rationalized” 

rojection rather than Freudian pro- 
jection. Their stories reflected hos- 
tility of which they apparently were 
aware, but which they could not ex- 
press because of the authoritative po- 
sition of the examiner. 

The studies by Murray, and Bellak, 
seem to indicate the presence of “ra- 
tionalized” projection. None of the 
studies has clearly demonstrated the 
operation of “classical” projection. It 
may be of value, therefore, to refer 
to the work of those psychologists who 
have attempted quantitative measures 
of projection, and see whether their 
work contributes to the understanding 
of the functioning of the concept. 


QUANTITATIVE MEASURE OF 
PROJECTION 


Sears (13) was among the first psy- 
chologists to utilize a quantitative in- 
dex of projection. He studied the 
traits of stinginess, obstinacy, disorder- 
liness and bashfulness by the pooled 
rating method, using members of sev- 
eral fraternity houses as subjects. 
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Sears wished to examine the relation- 
ship between Freudian (“classical”’) 
projection and insight. His main hy- 
pothesis was that 

Any persistently motivated habit or attitude 

may be projected if it is sufficiently repre- 

hensible to be refused recognition by the 

possessor (13, p. 152). 

The reprehensibility of the afore- 
mentioned traits was obtained by hav- 
ing them rated on a seven-point scale. 
Projection and insight were measured 
in the following way: 

(1) The degree to which each individual 

demonstrated a given trait was determined 

by averaging the combined ratings assigned 
to him on that trait by other members of 
his house. (2) The amount of a given trait 
attributed to others was obtained by aver- 
aging the ratings a given individual as- 
signed to the other members. (3) The factor 
of insight was measured only in terms of its 

presence or absence (13, p. 153). 

A subjeet was said to possess insight 
if he rated himself in the same half of 
the distribution as others rated him, 
and to lack insight if he rated himself 
in the other half. Four groupings were 
obtained, according to possession or 
non-possession of each trait and in- 
sight or non-insight of the individual. 
Projection would have occurred if for 
example the members of the stingy 
non-insightful group saw more stingi- 
ness in others than did the group as a 
whole. This hypothesis, however, was 
not substantiated, The main findings 
were: (1) Those who lacked insight 
attributed to others the trait which 
they themselves possessed. (2) Projec- 
tion did not influence the judgments 
of all subjects on any given trait. It 
occurred only with those lacking in- 
sight. (3) In the group possessing in- 
sight, a negative correlation was found 
between the amount of trait possessed 
and the amount attributed to others. 
Sears called this “contrast-formation”. 
Its effect was said to be opposite to 
that of projection. (4) Projection and 
“contrast-formation” appeared for 
both acceptable and non-acceptable 
(reprehensible) traits. 

Certain of these results are subject 
to question because of inappropriate 
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Statistical treatment. Projection and 
insight are treated dichotomously. The 
crudeness of measure due to the lack 
of a specific quantitative score other 
than “projected” or “did not project”, 
makes the variables too inaccurate for 
extensive analysis. 

Much more important is the occur- 
rence of a spurious correlation in 
Sears’ data, a fact noted by Rokeach 
(12) and by Calvin and Holtzman 
(2). Projection as defined by Sears 
was a function of the group rating 
(G) and the difference between the 
group and self ratings (G-S). Since 
G appeared in both (G) and (G-S), 
a spurious correlation was to be ex- 
pected between (G) and (G-S) even 
if no actual relationship existed. 
Hence, a necessity existed for partial- 
ling out the effect of G. This was not 
done and therefore the data are 
seriously distorted. 

Rokeach (12), in a study of beauty 
at Brooklyn College, had five groups 
of girls (N of 143) rate each other and 
themselves within their respective 
groups. A ten-point scale was used, 
with 10 representing the acme of 
beauty at Brooklyn College. A test for 
projection (naive projection accord- 
ing to the trichotomous division of 
projection used in this paper) yielded 
a correlation between rating of the 
self and rating of others of — .08=.05, 
clearly not significant. Criticizing 
Sears’ method of measuring projection 
and insight, Rokeach offered a more 
quantitative index for measuring in- 
sight. The formula was, 

Insight = [Bs — 6.07] — [Bsr — 
Bar], where Bs = mean score for 
beauty attributed to the subject by the 
oo. 

6.07 — average beauty score for all 
the subjects 

Bsr — the subject’s self-rating 

Bar = the mean beauty rating 
which the subject attributes to others. 

The raw “insight” scores were then 
converted to a z score form. 

Rokeach in this study used eight 
groups formed by varying each of 
these variables in two ways. The vari- 
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ables were beauty-ugliness by group 
definition, beauty-ugliness by self-rat- 
ing, and self over-estimation or self 
under-estimation. He found that pro- 
jection (rating by similarity) tended 
to occur more often in those subjects 
who were non-insightful in that they 
tended to deny their beauty. Rating 
by contrast occurred more often in 
those subjects who over-estimated their 
beauty. According to Sears’ conclu- 
sions, those possessing insight should 
rate others by contrast. Rokeach found 
instead that they rated others neither 
by similarity nor by contrast, but ob- 
jectively. In other words, ratings by 
similarity and contrast were functions 
of non-insight. 

Rokeach’s methodology, while an 
improvement over that of Sears, is not 
beyond argument. He designated as 
insightful those subjects who in the 
beauty yiuup slightly overestimated 
themselves, and who in the homely 
group slightly underestimated them- 
selves. His reasoning was that regres- 
sion toward the mean made the group 
judgments a slight underestimation 
of the true score of the individual. 
But, regression toward the mean is 
a function of reliability: the greater 
the reliability, the less the regression 
toward the mean. Therefore, one may 
ask, how was it possible for Rokeach 
to utilize this regression toward the 
mean when he did not compute the re- 
liability coefficients of the five groups 
which he used? 

In addition to this difficulty, Ro- 
keach’s use of insight is not psycholog- 
ically meaningful. An individual with 
insight according to his definition is a 
person who successfully judges his 
rank position in a group with regard 
to the physical attribute of beauty. 
The psychologically oriented reader 
would probably be more interested 
in knowing the feeling tone of a girl 
with respect to her physical attributes, 
and whether or not she possessed in- 
sight into her feelings about being 
either beautiful or ugly. 

Weingarten (16) had a group of 
seventy-four college students write 
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autobiographies of themselves. Two 
judges rated these subjects on tension 
with regard to self, family, and social 
environment. They rated them also on 
self-insight. The latter was a global 
rating applying to all areas. The rat- 
ings were on a seven-point scale and 
were done entirely from the autobi- 
ographies. The subjects were then giv- 
en a series of seventy-five statements 
describing behavioral incidents, and 
asked to interpret the psychological 
import of these incidents. The judges 
rated these interpretations in the same 
manner as the autobiographies, Ac- 
cording to Sears’ hypothesis, the corre- 
lation between ratings of the judges 
and the subjects’ interpretations of the 
seventy-five statements should be high- 
er for the non-insightful group than 
for the insightful one. The actual re- 
sults were: 
High Insight Low Insight 
(N = 33) 
38 
40 
21 


Weingarten concluded that people 
project less with insight than without 
it, but that they project, nevertheless. 
No contrast-formation was found. In 
view of the specificity of projection ac- 
cording to her findings, it is unfortun- 
ate that insight was rated by the two 
judges globally and not for each spe- 
cific area. Also, judging by means of 
an autobiography introduced a verbal 
factor which distorted the findings to 
an unknown degree. 

Hastorf and Bender (6), using a 
more definitive measure of projection, 
conducted a study in which they asked 
fifty college students to fill out an ad- 
justment scale for themselves and an- 
other form (same scale) for how they 
thought their friends would rate them- 
selves. They defined the following 
measures: 

Projection: The total item-by-item 
deviation of the forecaster’s own re- 
sponses from his predictions for an 
associate. Empathy: The deviation be- 
tween the forecaster’s prediction for 
his associate and his associate’s self- 
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rating. Refined Empathy: Empathy- 
projection. Similarity: Deviation of 
the forecaster’s self-rating from his as- 
sociate’s self-rating. 

The following correlations were ob- 
tained: 


Projection vs, Similarity....................-.....---. 32 
Projection vs. Empathy................... 37 
Projection vs. Refined Empathy 





In a study of twenty-nine married 
couples, using the same measure of 
Projection and Empathy described 
above, Cowden (5) also found a sub- 
stantial correlation between these two 
variables. The results of both studies 
seem to imply that the more similar 
the personalities of two individuals, 
the more likely is projection apt to 
occur when one individual attempts to 
evaluate the personality of the other. 
The ability to see an individual as he 
sees himself (empathy) is related to 
the tendency toward projection. If, 
however, the projection component is 
removed from the score of Empathy, 
then a negative relationship exists be- 
tween these two variables. 


Fortunately it is not necessary to 
speculate upon the psychological 
meaning of these conclusions, since 
they are an artifact of the statistical 
procedure, A contributing factor to 
the spurious relationship between pro- 
jection and empathy as defined above 
is the fact that each of these scores 
had an identical component (predic- 
tion for an associate). Hence, a spuri- 
ous relationship would have occurred 
even if there were no actual relation- 
ship between the two variables. The 
other scores illustrate similar common 
components when they are correlated 
with each other. An objection might 
also be made on purely logical grounds 
to the assumption that projection has 
occurred if a person attributes a trait 
to another which he possesses himself. 
The possibility exists that both per- 
sons may actually possess the trait. 
The projection measures used by Cow- 
den, and Hastorf and Bender there- 
fore, shed little light upon the rela- 
tionship of projection to such varia- 
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bles as empathy and similarity. 


Norman and Ainsworth (11) report- 
ed a study in which they asked seven- 
ty-four college students to rate them- 
selves and to estimate how other stu- 
dents would rate themselves on the 
GAMIN, a factorially determined per- 
sonality scale. The variables projec- 
tion, empathy, and reality were meas- 
ured in the following manner: 

Projection: “A” says that he does 
not possess a certain trait (he answers 
one of the questions on the GAMIN 
in a negative way). “A” says that other 
students of his own age and sex do 
possess that trait. Of the remaining 
members of the group (seventy-three 
in number), 51 per cent or more say 
that they do not possess the trait in 
question. 

Empathy: “A” says that other stu- 
dents of his own age and sex do possess 
a certain trait. 51 per cent or more 
of the group say that they do possess 
that trait (i.e., they answer the ques- 
tion in the same way as the subject 
“A” says they will). 

Reality: “A” says that other stu- 
dents of his own age and sex do pos- 
sess a certain trait. Of the remaining 
group, 51 per cent or more state that 
other students do possess that trait. 


The authors obtained the following 
results regarding projection: 


Peaectson we, Meaty... —4l 
Projection vs: Empathy................................ —.65 


The results indicate that projection 
was negatively related to the ability 
of students to judge how other stu- 
dents viewed themselves and others. 
Projection was thus seen to be a real- 
ity-distorting mechanism. Neverthe- 
less, there are weaknesses in the meth- 
odology which vitiate these conclu- 
sions. 

The main criticism of Norman and 
Ainsworth’s study concerns their use 
of the subject’s self-rating as an ob- 
jective criterion of whether or not that 
subject possessed a given trait. This 
appears hazardous, particularly in a 
study measuring projection. Since the 
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criterion for the group was 51 per 
cent or more, if only 2 per cent of the 
subjects projected, the item would 
be placed incorrectly and thus would 
distort the measure of projection. An- 
other omission is the absence of any 
reliability coefficients for the various 
judgments. A third criticism is that 
some of the traits on the GAMIN 
have moderately high intercorrela- 
tions, thus lending a degree of spuri- 
ousness to the results. A fourth criti- 
cism dealt with in a separate article 
(9), is that in correlating projection 
with empathy, one has to deal with 
a common component in both meas- 
ures (others say they possess the trait) 
which adds a degree of spuriousness to 
the correlation between these two 
measures, 

Murstein (10) defined projection as 
the “ascribing of one’s own motiva- 
tions, feelings and behavior onto other 
persons”, Examining the three con- 
cepts of projection described within 
this paper, he found support for the 
manifestation of “rationalized” pro- 
jection of hostility on the Rorschach 
through analysis of the content of the 
protocols. Under ego-threatening con- 
ditions, using another measure of 
projection, none of the concepts of 
projection served as an adequate ex- 
planation of the results. He found 
that persons perceiving themselves as 
friendly regardless of whether or not 
they were objectively justified, pro- 
jected hostility as a result of ego- 
threat. These results were shown to 
be readily amenable to a phenomen- 
ological explanation of reaction to 
threat to the “self”. 

In reviewing previous research, one 
may conclude that highly equivocal re- 
sults have been obtained regarding the 
operation of projection. The difficulty 
in drawing conclusions stems from the 
fact that projection has been viewed 
conceptually in varying ways. Ro- 
keach, Norman and Ainsworth, and 
Sears used a “classical” conception of 
projection in their studies, while 
Weingarten, Hastorf and Bender, and 
Cowden, used either a “rationalized” 
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or “naive” conception. This undoubt- 
edly contributed to the contradictory 
results whereby Cowden, and Hastorf 
and Bender, found a positive relation- 
= between “projection” and “em- 
pathy”, while Norman and Ainsworth 
found these same variables to be nega- 
tively related. The statistical errors 
in the measurement of the various 
concepts of projection also add to the 
difficulty in drawing conclusions con- 
cerning the relationship between pro- 
jection and other concepts such as 
“empathy”, “similarity”, “reality”, and 
“insight”. 

One of the chief difficulties in work- 
ing with discrepancy scores has been 
the spuriousness due to common com- 
ponents in the different measures util- 
ized. This difficulty can be surmount- 
ed if one is working with a large 
group of persons who know each 
other. For example, if one wishes to 
determine whether hostile non-insight- 
ful persons project more hostility as 
a result of ego-threat than hostile in- 
sightful ones, the groups may be ob- 
tained in the following manner: 

The group is asked to rank each 
other on the trait of hostility includ- 
ing their self-ranking.2 The mean of 
the rankings of the group may be ob- 
tained for each person and designated 
as his G score. The persons self-rank- 
ing may be designated as his S score. 
A hostile non-insightful person would 
be one who was quite hostile but who, 
lacking insight, perceived himself as 
quite friendly. Since all measurement 
is composed of a true and error com- 
ponent, it is necessary to take account 
of the size of error occurring in the 
rankings. Hence the reliability of the 
group judgments may be obtained by 
randomly splitting the group judg- 
ments on each person into two halves, 
computing the product-moment corre- 
lation and then estimating the full 
length reliability by means of the 


* The author wishes to express his indebted- 

ness to Dr, Wayne H. Holtzman, who first 
described to the author much of the statis- 
tical rationale for this method. 
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Spearman-Brown “prophecy” formula 


2r12 
R = ————_ 
1+ Tyo 
where R = full length reliability 
ly = correlation between the two 


halves of the group. 


The §S reliability may be obtained 
by having the group re-rank each 
other at some later date. If this is un- 
feasible, the S reliability may be as- 
sumed to be equal to at least .90 as 
Calvin and Holtzman have indicated 
(2). 

The next step is to decide arbitrari- 
ly the risk of error to be run of mis- 
takenly calling a non-hostile person 
hostile, or a non-friendly person 
friendly. If the risk is to be no greater 
than .05 and the distribution of the 
trait of hostility may be assumed to be 
normal, then the selection criteria for 
a hostile non-insightful person be- 
comes 
GS1.96 SE, + Mg and $51.96 SEs 
— Mg where 

G = the magnitude of a person’s 
group ranking necessary in order to 
consider him hostile. 

S = the magnitude of a person’s 
self ranking necessary in order to con- 
sider him friendly, 

SE, = standard error of group rank- 
ings. 

SE, = standard error of self rank- 
ings. 

M, = mean of group rankings for 
total population. 

Msg = mean of self rankings for 
total population. 

Selection of hostile-insightful per- 
sons would be similar except that the 
= self ranking would have to 

e considerably above the mean of 
all the self-rankings for the person to 
have insight into his hostility. Hence, 
GS1.96 SE, + Mg and $51.96 SEs 
+ Mg 

An environment suitable for the 
projection of hostility in a college en- 
vironment may be created in the fol- 
lowing manner as was done by Mur- 
stein (10): 

A population of hostile-insightful, 
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hostile non-insightful, friendly-insight- 
ful, and friendly non-insightful per- 
sons are obtained, and each group is 
divided into two matched groups. Sub- 
Group A of each of the four experi- 
mental groups meets with a counsellor 
who, in a friendly manner, informs 
the group that a test which they have 
just taken, indicates from an analysis 
of the content, that they are “hostile” 
persons. Following this interpretation, 
the subject is asked to fill out anony- 
mously and drop into a sealed box a 
rating sheet on the counsellor’s compe- 
tence in accordance with some re- 
search that the Psychology Depart- 
ment is alleged to be conducting. The 
counsellor is outside the room while 
the subject fills out the sheet which 
has to do with the manner in which 
he conducted the interview, rather 
than the content of what he said, Sub- 
Group B of each experimental group 
goes through the same procedure ex- 
cept that they receive a “friendly” in- 
terpretation, A projective index for 
each group may then be obtained by 
subtracting the mean of the rating 
scores of the subjects within each ex- 
perimental group receiving a “friend- 
ly” interpretation from those receiv- 
ing a “hostile” one. Murstein found 
that the possession of insight of itself 
was not related to the mechanism of 
projection, but the “phenomenologi- 
cal self” served to explain the opera- 
tion of this mechanism, 

It is the hope of the author that 
the various shades of meaning which 
the term projection imbues may be 
defined operationally, and subjected 
to experimental investigation. The 
model presented in this paper has 
been sketched toward that goal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the experimental attempts 
to measure projection were discussed. 
The many different findings resulting 
from these studies were held to be a 
result of: 1) the different conceptions 
of the term “projection”, and hence 
different statistical measures used to 
arrive at an estimate of the extent of 
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projection; 2) the statistical errors of 
the measures used to detect projection. 


A new method of measuring projec- 
tion was described which used pooled 
rankings as a means of assessing per- 
sonalities, and cutting scores based on 
consideration of the standard errors of 
these judgments to select extreme per- 
sonalities. 
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Some Relationships between Rorschach’s Experience Balance 
and Rosenzweig’s Frustration-Aggression Patterns 


James O. PALMER 
Sonoma State Hospital, Eldridge, California’ 


At the time that Rorschach de- 
veloped his theories and technique for 
exploring personality, American psy- 
chologists had not yet begun their 
studies on frustration and aggression. 
This latter approach to the under- 
standing of personality has developed 
independently. Nor have Rorschach 
students attempted to relate the two 
approaches. However, what have ap- 
peared as two entirely different — if 
not divergent — concepts might be in- 
cluded in a broader conceptual frame- 
work in which perception and person- 
ality are inter-related. In essence, Ror- 
schach’s concept of Experience Bal- 
ance — in this writer’s view (2) — 
deals with generalized perceptual sets 
or attitudes which delimit the indi- 
vidual’s reactions. Frustration-aggres- 
sion theory, as outlined by Rosenzweig 
(4) also deals with attitudes, i.e. to- 
ward handling threatening stimuli 
and toward aggressive expression. 

Rorschach theory distinguishes two 
general methods of perceiving, labeled 
intratension and extratension. The 
former is primarily an intra-personal 
set, in which stimuli are interpreted 
by the individual on the basis of such 
experiences as dreams, hypotheses, im- 
pulses, memories, etc. Extratension is 
an empirical mode of perceiving, fol- 
lowing upon extrapersonal, environ- 
mental stimulation. In his Picture- 
Frustration Study, Rosenzweig also 
contrasts the environmental with the 
intrapersonal, in his concepts of the 


* Previously at Washington University School 
of Medicine, St. Louis, where the data for 
this study were collected and analyzed. The 
author was fortunate to have the astute com- 
ments of Professor Rosenzweig in preparing 
this paper, which were greatly appreciated. 
Naturally the author is responsible for em- 
bodiment of Professor Rosenzweig’s contri- 
butions in the discussion of results. 


mode of expressing aggression (ob- 
stacle-dominated vs. need-persistent) 
and of the direction or object of ag- 
gression (extrapunitive and intrapun- 
itive). Both Rorschach and Rosen- 
zweig account for an impersonal, emo- 
tionally neutral set: Rorschach speaks 
of the coarctate personality who ig- 
nores both sources of emotional ex- 
perience; Rosenzweig similarly pro- 
vides for an ego-defensive reaction and 
an impunitive reaction to frustration, 
a denial of feeling. The frustration- 
aggression scheme does not directly 
posit a reaction analagous to Ror- 
schach’s ambiequal perceptual type, 
but it does allow for ambivalent or 
mixed reactions to frustration.? 


Despite the analagous theoretical 
relationships between these two sets of 
concepts, ;certain a priori difficulties 
arise in associating them. Rorschach 
correctly cautioned against prediction 
of specific reactions from his general 
perceptual modes (a caution which 
his followers frequently violate!). Ros- 
enzweig poses the question of “levels” 
of personality functioning (5), won- 
dering whether the responses to the 
P-F Study actually are projections of 
underlying attitudes. The major point 
of distinction here is that Rorschach’s 
concepts deal chiefly with modes of 
perception — not response (in Ror- 
schach’s words, Erleben, not Leben). 
Rosenzweig is concerned mainly with 
categorizing responses to frustration, 
regardless of the source of stimulation. 

Thus it was not possible to state on 
theoretical grounds exactly which re- 
actions to frustration might be expect- 
ed to follow from a certain perceptual 
mode. This study perforce began only 


* For further details of the Rosenzweig classi- 
fication schema and scoring see (6). 
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with the empirical hypothesis that 
Rorschach’s perceptual modes would 
be differentiated by Rosenzweig’s 
modes of reaction to frustration, It 
was hoped, of course, that any such 
empirically determined relationships 
would further expand and delineate 
the meaning of both sets of concepts. 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


From the population of adult out- 
patients at the Washington University 
Clinics, 124 cases were drawn to whom 
both the Rorschach Technique and 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study (adult form) had been admin- 
istered in routine clinical examina- 
tion. Only those P-F’s were accepted 
which were completely filled out and 
which could be scored without am- 
biguity. However, this study was con- 
cerned only with the principal six 
categories and nine factors (6). The 
Rorschachs had already been scored 
and categorized as to EB type in a 
prior study (2). The sample drawn 
here contained 28 extratensive (E), 
37 intratensive (I), 28 ambiequal (A), 
and 31 coarctate (C) records. The 
reader is referred to this prior study 
(2) for the specific character of the 
population from which these records 
were drawn, for details of the Ror- 
schach scoring criteria, and for the 
procedure of determining the EB 
classifications. This first study also 
indicated that such population char- 
acteristics as race, sex, psychiatric sta- 
tus and age (within the adult years) 
were not differentiating factors, Re- 
tionships between IQ and EB were 
also determined. All subjects in the 
current study were of average or high- 
er intelligence. 

For each of the P-F scoring cate- 
gories, the upper and lower quartiles 
were determined for the total sample 
of 124 subjects. The frequencies with- 
in these 3 P-F quartile groups, (above 
Q3, Q3 - QI, below Q1), become the 
basis for comparing the four Ror- 
schach perceptual types, each against 
the sum of the other three, on 3 x 2 
Chi-Square Tables. Contrasting the 


four Rorschach EB groups, and the 
combination of Extratensive + Intra- 
tensive versus Coarctate + Ambiequal 
on 15 P-F variables required 75 com- 
parisons. 


RESULTS 


The results of this analysis may be 
summarized as follows: 
1. The extratensive group showed 
a)more high scores on OD (the 
overall obstacle-dominancescore) 
than any other EB group (Chi 
Square 7.05, 2 df, P less than 
.05), and 
b) fewer high scores on e (extra- 
punitive need-persistence) than 
any other EB group (Chi Square 
12.95, 2 df, P less than .01). 
. The intratensive group showed 
a) more high scores on overall need 
. persistence (NP) than any other 
EB group (Chi Square 5.47, 2 
df, P less than .10), and 

b) more high scores on e than any 
other EB group (Chi Square 
4.69, 2 df, P less than .10). (Con- 
trasted with the extratensive 
group only on e, (Chi Square 
42.11, 2 df, P less than .01)). 

. The coarctate and ambiequal 
groups taken together showed be. 
er low scores on overall ego-de- 
fensiveness (ED) than the intra- 
tensive-extratensive extremes of the 
experience balance groups (Chi 
Square 13.40, 6 df, P less than 
05 


. The coarctate group had more fre- 
quent high scores and the ambi- 
equal group more low scores on 
the impunitive ego-defensive re- 
action (P-F variable “M’”). (Chi 
Square 5.00, 2 df, P less than .10). 


DiIscussION 


From a rigidly actuarial point of 
view the above results are not defini- 
tive; out of 75 comparisons at least 
the total number of differences ob- 
tained can be expected by chance. Be- 
cause this study was exploratory, ex- 
amining only the hypothesis of over- 
all relationship between two sets of 
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projective technique constructs, it was 
deemed necessary to calculate all pos- 
sible differences. However, despite the 
basic difficulties in predicting expect- 
ed differences, it must be granted that 
the total number of differences to be 
expected would, according to either 
Rorschach’s or Rosenzweig’s theories, 
be far less than that called for sta- 
tistically. Indeed, if very many differ- 
ences had been obtained, it would 
have been difficult to account for them 
theoretically. As will be discussed be- 
low, the lack of difference in some in- 
stances may be interpreted as strength- 
ening the definition of the EB types. 
The central question is thus whether 
such differences as were obtained are 
congruent with Rorschach theory. 

The results suggest that the indi- 
vidual’s mode of perception is most 
likely to call forth a parallel mode of 
reaction to frustration. The extraten- 
sive person is concerned with the im- 
mediate fact of the external obstacle: 
the OD response. The obstacle-dom- 
inated response may be considered as 
having at least three characteristics. 
First, there is the lack of control of 
reaction, in that affect is not withheld 
nor delayed. Second, obstacle-dom- 
inance means that the person has no 
premeditated reaction, no “set” but 
is able to react only after the stimulus 
situation has occurred. A similar lack 
of planning in the intellectual be- 
havior of the extratensive person was 
previously demonstrated (2). Third, 
the OD response is primarily an af- 
fective expression, not a solution to 
the frustrating barrier. 

This last aspect of obstacle-dom- 
inance in extratensity is not common- 
ly recognized. Indeed, many Ror- 
schach interpreters presume that be- 
cause the extratensive person cannot 
withhold affect, he also cannot with- 
hold direct action. Similarly, direct 
expression of feelings of frustration 
might be interpreted as implying ag- 
gressive reaction. Actually, such an as- 
sumption is not a necessary adjunct to 
either Rorschach’s or Rosenzweig’s 
theories. In attitudes expressed by 
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MMPI responses (3), the extratensive 
group disavow direct impulse release 
and are concerned chiefly with con- 
stancy of the environment. In their 
P-F responses, the extratensive group 
is no more extrapunitive, does not di- 
rect aggression against the environ- 
ment any more or less, than the other 
perceptual types. In fact the extraten- 
sive person is less likely to demand a 
solution from the environment, as in- 
dicated by a more frequent low e 
score. This latter finding may be 
taken as further confirmation of the 
extratensive’s need for a constant en- 
vironment as a basis for perception. 

The response pattern of the intra- 
tensive group on the P-F also is con- 
sistent with their respective mode of 
perception. The intratensive group is 
better able to withhold immediate re- 
action to frustration, as indicated by 
more frequent high “need-persistent” 
scores. The most outstanding response 
of the intratensive group is the e or 
“you do it” response. This factor espe- 
cially differentiates the intratensive 
group from the extratensive group. Al- 
though this result might not have 
been predicted directly from Ror- 
schach theory, it may be seen as 
strengthening the interpretation of 
the movement-dominated Rorschach. 
In the Rosenzweig e response not only 
is the solution delayed, but the obli- 
gation for handling chiefly extraper- 
sonal stimuli is also deferred and 
wished back onto the environment. 
The intratensive’s unwillingness to 
deal with stimuli outside of himself 
is more than a simple delay of affec- 
tive display. The intratensive is think- 
ing in terms of a solution for the bar- 
rier—but only thinking of it, being 
unwilling to take action. 

In this connection, some findings 
from Taylor’s study (7) on repression 
of recall are worthy of note. Taylor’s 
results showed that the higher the 
“need-persistent” score, the lower the 
total recall of his problem tasks, Tay- 
lor, when he asked his S’s to intro- 
spect, discovered that the S’s with high 
“need-persistant” scores continued to 
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think about the unsolved puzzles, for- 
getting more puzzles in their preoccu- 
pation with the frustration. Taylor 
interpreted the ‘‘need-persistent” re- 
sponse, therefore, as a fantasy solution 
rather than an actual carrying out of 
a task. It is, of course, fantasy solution 
which Rorschach also emphasized in 
interpretation of the movement re- 
sponse to the Rorschach. 

Altogether the above results indi- 
cate that in their responses to frustra- 
tion, neither the extratensive group 
nor the intratensive group emphasize 
an active solution. This conclusion 
receives additional support if instead 
of contrasting only the two directions 
of the experience balance, the dimen- 
sion of direction be compared with 
the dimension of intensity or dila- 
tion, the coarctate-ambiequal dimen- 
sion®. Thus, although the intra- 
tensive and extratensive groups do not 
differ between themselves in the use 
of ego-defensive reactions to frustra- 
tion, these two extremes as a group 
respond less frequently in an ego-de- 
fensive manner than do those indi- 
viduals who are neither definitely in- 
tratensive nor extratensive. 

This frequent ego-defensive reac- 
tion of the ambiequal and coarctate 
groups lends more specificity to this 
center section of the experience bal- 
ance continuum than a mere absence 
of direction of perception, Such ego 
defense suggests that when the indi- 
vidual is neither predominately de- 
pendent on the environment nor 
wrapped up in his own preoccupa- 
tions, he is more likely to initiate a 
solution to or a defense against the 
frustration. The coarctate person, un- 
able to accept much emotional stimu- 
lation of either variety, defends his 
ego chiefly by denying the fact of 
frustration—as shown by the more fre- 
quently high impunitive scores. The 


* As Hertz (1) makes clear, Rorschach actually 
posited two dimensions in his EB, the extra- 
version-intraversion continum being the di- 
rection in which emotional perception is 
focused and the coarctate-ambiequal con- 
tinuum describing the extent of recognition 
of emotional stimuli in perception. 
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ambiequal individuals, taking into ac- 
count both intra-personal attitudes 
and environmental press, appear to 
have stronger egos, showing much less 
need to deny emotional discomfort. It 
might be expected that the ambiequal 
group would be capable of direct so- 
lution of the frustrating situation, but 
these results do not show them tak- 
ing such a positive stand. However, it 
should be noted that the sample is of 
neurotic patients, whose inability di- 
rectly to face frustration is commonly 
recognized. 


SUMMARY 


Theoretical considerations suggest- 
ed that the modes of emotional per- 
ception posited for Rorschach’s expe- 
rience balance types might have corre- 
lative or even parallel modes of re- 
action to frustration, as described in 
Rosenzweig’s schematic classification. 
A sample of 124 adult psychiatric pa- 
tients was divided into four groups on 
the basis of their movement-color 
scores on the Rorschach. Using the 
upper and lower quartile points as 
cutting scores on the P-F, the P-F re- 
actions of the four Rorschach groups 
were contrasted on Chi-Square tables. 

The results, though statistically not 
definitive, are congruent with the gen- 
eral hypothesis that Rorschach’s per- 
ceptual modes have parallel modes of 
reaction to frustration. The extraten- 
sive group, presumed to be dependent 
on environmental stimuli, showed a 
predominance of obstacle domination 
on the P-F, interpreted as an expres- 
sion of affect without an attempt at 
solution, In contrast, the intratensive 
group was marked by more frequent 
need-persistent reactions, suggesting a 
delay of solution, particularly of the ¢ 
type (need-persistent, extrapunitive) 
where the handling of the frustration 
is sloughed off. This delayed solution 
emphasizes the intratensive’s rejection 
of environmental press and the use of 
a fantasy solution rather than an 
active defense. Individuals not defi- 
nitely intratensive nor extratensive de- 
fend their egos more directly, Per- 
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ceptually coarctate persons seek to de- 
ny frustration. The opposite group, 
the ambiequals, had less need to deny 
and employed a variety of reactions. 
The fact that this latter group was 
not dominated by any one reaction is 
consistent with the theory that recog- 
nition of both intrapersonal and extra- 
personal stimulation permits greater 
flexibility of response. 
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Spontaneous Projection of Meaningful Forms’ 


ROBERT PLANK 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Projective tests, and especially the 
Rorschach, are based on the assump- 
tion that there is a tendency in man 
to project forms which have meaning 
for him into percepts which do not. 
He brings some, however faulty, sys- 
tem and order into the chaos by peo- 
pling it with the creatures of his im- 
agination. 

The word “projection”, which is at 
the center of this, has long been used 
in two meanings. This ambiguity has 
been critically commented upon, for 
instance by Rapaport (15, p. 338). 
The term in its narrower sense refers 
to a defense mechanism, the projec- 
tion of an “objectionable internal 
tendency” (19, p. 279) , implying that 
“what is cast upon another is con- 
sidered undesirable by the one who 


projects” (9, article: Projection) . The 
wider meaning covers any “external- 
ized expression of one’s private inner 
world through selective perception 
and organization of the surrounding 
world” (19, p. 280), the act of giving 


“ 


meaning to “a stimulus situation 
which has no inherent compelling or- 
ganization” (10, p. 211). The word 
shall be used in this paper in this 
wider sense — in conformity with 
the usage established by Frank (5, 
pp. 46-47), as he was the one who 
introduced the term “projective 
methods” — but limited to projection 
in response to an external sensation. 


The ability and willingness to pro- 
ject which most subjects display when 
shown the Rorschach cards, i.e., when 
projection is solicited, must lead us 
to postulate that the same would 


1 The author wishes to thank Dr. Bernard M. 
Aronov of the Veterans Administration, Dr. 
Jan H. Bruell of Western Reserve Univers- 
ity, and Dr. David Rapaport of the Austen 
Riggs Center whose sympathetic advice 
helped him to find his way on unfamiliar 
ground. 


occur spontaneously, though presum- 
ably less readily. This is indeed the 
case. People will remark that certain 
clouds, rocks, etc. strikingly resem- 
ble specific human or animal figures 
or artifacts. 

This occurrence is so widespread 
and well known that it is scarcely felt 
to need documentation. Werner de- 
veloped the concept of “‘physiognomic 
perception” which can be considered 
the matrix of spontaneous projection 
(23, ch. II), but little scientific study 
has been devoted to the latter. This 
dearth may also be due to the fact 
that the problem does not lend itself 
to experimentation: it is difficult to 
see how an experiment could be de- 
signed to explore spontaneous pro- 
jection without destroying the very 
feature that is to be investigated, 
spontaneity. A warning against the 
falsification of the results that un- 
avoidably springs from suggestion has 
been sounded centuries before Ror- 
schach developed his test: 

Hamlet: Do you see yonder cloud that’s 

almost in shape of a camel? 

Polonius: By the mass, and ’tis like a camel 

indeed, 

H.: Methinks it is like a weasel. 

P.: It is back’d like a weasel. 

H.: Or like a whale? 

P.: Very like a whale. 

H.: Then will I come to my mother by 

and by (21, Act III). 

While it is in the nature of things 
impossible to elicit spontaneous pro- 
jection, and while it would be a rare 
coincidence if we had a chance to 
observe it at work, we nevertheless 
have records of spontaneous projec- 
tion. They differ according to the 
nature of the object onto which pro- 
jection has taken place. 

These objects may be permanent— 
especially topographical features; pro- 
jection onto them is recorded in the 
names given them. Or, they may be 
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fleeting — clouds, flames, smoke, swirl- 
ing waters, etc.; projection onto these 
is recorded in poetry, autobiographi- 
cal writings, and historical or pur- 
portedly historical anecdotes. 


Names are needed for things which 
last while there is seldom any in- 
centive to record the projections 
thrown on a less steady object. We 
might therefore expect the records re- 
ferring to permanent objects to be 
more numerous. They are, though 
neither of the two types is very 
abundant. We might expect on the 
other hand to find the records of pro- 
jection onto fleeting objects to be 
psychologically more rewarding — be- 
cause experience with projective tests 
has shown that the less structured 
picture evokes a stronger emotional 
response — and this also is found to 
be so. 

The large majority of topographic 
names are either devoid of any rela- 
tion to the feature named but are 
memorials to individuals, historic 
events, or abstract ideas (Mt. Wash- 
ington, Hudson Bay, Sacramento 
River) ; or else they are merely de- 
scriptive of color, shape, size, location, 
etc. (Green River, Lake Superior, 
Oak Knoll, Long Island) . An element 
of projection enters when the name 
does not simply describe but implies a 
comparison: “Bald Mountain” would 
fall in the former category, “Bald 
Head” into the latter. Projection is 
here used consciously and remains on 
a commonplace level. 

In contrast to our more general ex- 
pectation, we might expect on this 
level to find projection more fre- 
quently stimulated by features of 
more striking form — rocks, for in- 
stance — than by such more nearly 
shapeless things as meadows or ponds. 
This expectation is fulfilled by the 
finding that while those descriptive- 
projective names as we might call 
them are upon the whole rather rare 
they are given with a fair degree of 
frequency to some of the more out- 
standing mountain tops. 

Forty-six peaks of above 4,000 ft. 
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have been surveyed and named in the 
Adirondacks. Of these, eight carry 
names which = descriptive-pro- 
jective: Haystack, Gothics, Nipple 
Top, Saddleback, Table Top, Upper 
Wolf Jaw, Lower Wolf Jaw, Sawteeth 
(8, pp. 88-89) . 

Bolder and more imaginative pro- 
jection than in most of these names 
does occur but is naturally a highly 
individual matter. It rarely survives 
the levelling influence of censorship 
(the word here used in both its legal 
and its psychoanalytic meaning) . This 
is understandable since topographic 
names can only be made to stick by 
consensus, and sometimes by author- 
ity. The process can occasionally be 
observed at work. The U. S. Board on 
Geographic names has since its in- 
ception looked at it with favor. 

“... there is distinctly traceable a develop- 
ment of geographic nomenclature, which is 
on the whole proceeding in a beneficial dir- 
ection. Its tendency is towards the discard- 
ing of objectionable names and adoption of 
pleasing ones, ...” (4, p. 5). 

Which names are “objectionable” 
and which are “pleasing”? As the pio- 
neers named the mountains of the 
West, this is reported to have hap- 
pened: 


“They could often use mountains as sign- 
posts; those great bare mountains took many 
strange shapes, In the East there had been 
Round Top, and Haystack, and Sugarloaf, 
but in the West many more arose, so that 
a man could tell what mountain it was by 
merely looking at it. Thus came Saddle 
Mountain, and Broken Top; Castle Peak, 
Court House Rock and Chimney Rock, Pillar 
Peak; Two Top, Dome, and Coffin. So also 
came The Rabbit’s Ears and The Deer’s Ears, 
and Mulehead Butte. Since the forces of na- 
ture saw fit to leave many hills in the shape 
of a woman’s breast, those simple men knew 
no reason not to name them so. The French 
said mamelle and teton as common words, 
and the Americans named Nipple Butte and 
Tit Butte. But a sharply upstanding rock 
might have a corresponding male name” (22, 
p. 222). 

The two elevations in the center of 
San Francisco, now known as Twin 
Peaks, were at one time called los 
pechos de la chola (the breasts of the 
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Indian maiden) . Many a visitor look- 
ing toward these hills from the foot of 
Market Street might find the older 
name strikingly apt — if the silhou- 
ette were part of a Rorschach blot. 
But it isn’t, and whether many San 
Franciscans would think it a fit name 
for a landmark of their city is a 
different question. 


Names with anal connotations may 
get even more gingerly treatment: 

“Will Barnes, in his excellent dictionary 
of Arizona names, records of one of them: 

A rather vulgar origin. At a distance the 
peak resembles the edifice in the rear of 
most country dwellings. Early miners so 
called it for this resemblance. 

On a General Land Office map of 1921 the 
name was allowed officially to stand as S.H. 
Mountain” (l.c., p. 378). 


Such scenic attractions as mountain 
resorts, canyons, and caves often sport 
Profile Rocks and similar landmarks. 
Geared to the tourist trade, they are 
as a rule innocuous and genteel. 


Shapes which are less permanent 
than stone but more so than clouds 
are formed by snow. Projection here 
may represent a transition from pro- 
jections onto rocks and mountains to 
those stimulated by fleeting objects. 
Snow lends itself to the shaping of 
snowmen, or such figures may be 
seen rather than made: 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange 
domes and towers 

Rose up... 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high 
cocked hat; (24, 1.54-61). 

Emerson speaks in “The Snow- 
Storm” of “the frolic architecture of 
the snow”: “A swan-like form invests 
the hidden thorn; . A tapering 
turret overtops the work... .” (3, p. 
31). 

As we proceed from the semiper- 
manent features like snow to those 
that have no permanence at all, we 
are entering a world of quite differ- 
ent feeling tone: 

Ant.: Sometime we see a cloud 
that’s dragonish; 
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A vapor sometime like a bear, a 
lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue pro- 
montory 

With trees upon’t, that nod unto 
the world, 

And mock our eyes with air: thou 
hast seen these signs; 

They are black vesper’s pageants 
(20, Act IV). 

As long as we dealt with mountains, 
there were no pageants — which is 
natural as stone is rigid; but there 
were no black vespers either, which is 
more remarkable. 

Goethe wrote a poem on a night 
ride in which this image occurs: 

Now could I see like some huge 
giant 

the haze-enveloped oak-tree rise, 

While from the thicket stared 
defiant 

The darkness with its hundred eyes 
(7) . 

The word “defiant” happens to be 
the translator’s; Goethe does not have 
it, but his original darkness stares 
“out of hundred black eyes”. Another 
poem of his, the famous Erlkénig, 
elaborates the same projective motif 
into something very much grander. 
An analysis of this splendid ballad 
would be outside the scope of this 
paper. 

More modern and prosaic parallels 
are not hard to find. A recent journal- 
istic study of a transatlantic flight re- 
lates how the plane encountered some 
atmospheric disturbance and how the 
pilot reacted: 


“Now that Blackburn had a little weather 
to deal with, he seemed to be enjoying him- 
self. Scanning the clouds, which then stood 
scattered about in a slowly brightening sky, 
he pointed out their resemblance to things 
and people. Off to one side, a cloud re- 
minded him of a hunting dog on a point, 
off to the other was the figure of a bearded 
man, while up ahead stood a church with 
a steeple rising almost out of sight, As the 
plane neared the church-shaped cloud, Black- 
burn said, “You’ve got to be religious if you 
fly. You can’t help it. You know what they 
said in the war— there are no atheists in 
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” 


foxholes. Well, it’s an extension of that.” ... 
(1, p. 71). 


A reader with some Rorschach ex- 
perience must be permitted to be a 
bit skeptical about the statement that 
the pilot “seemed to be enjoying him- 
self’. The hunting dog and the 
bearded man may raise different sus- 
picions, and the steeple might at first 
seem placid enough, but the tieup 
with the foxholes is telling. Projection 
in this case, even more clearly than in 
that of Shakespeare’s and Goethe's 
poetry, is motivated by anxiety and 
at the same time a defense against 
it. 

Though materially quite similar to 
clouds, smoke has always had a differ- 
ent effect on man. To be granted once 
more to see the smoke rising from the 
ancestral hearth has been the prayer 
of the exile since the days of Homer. 
Projections onto smoke are apt to be 
more tonic than those onto clouds. 
The loss of the ability to form them 
may be regretted: 

I’m fifty odd—my hair is thin— 
My purse is stout, and so am I; 
I take not half the old comfort in 
The best Perfecto I can buy,— 
And visions I no longer see, 
And smoke is only smoke to me, 
Now I am old (17, p. 68). 

The significance of smoke is here 
perhaps due to its connection with a 
(however mild) narcotic, and in gen- 
eral to its tendency to rise which 
must seem more meaningful than the 
aimless drift of clouds, and to its 
connotation of fire. When we look for 
instances of projection onto fire, we 
are again entering a quite different 
realm. 

Plutarch relates that Tarchetius, 
king of Alba Longa, saw a phallus 
rise in the flames of his fireplace. An 
Etruscan oracle interpreted the ap- 
parition as the announcement that 
this phallus would mate with a virgin 
and sire a man of marvellous valor 
and luck. The virgin was the king’s 
daughter Rea Silvia who was impreg- 
nated by Mars and became the mother 
of Romulus, the founder of Rome 
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(16) . Closely parallel is the legend of 
Ocrisia, the mother of Servius Tullius, 
a later Roman King (6). 

To let such stories pass into the 
history books obviously required a 
certain uncouth naivete. Two thou- 
sand years are a good long time for 
censorship to work, and a citizen of 
Renaissance Italy who handles the 
violin instead of the sword would not 
indulge in anything so crude. Writing 
in the sixteenth century, Benvenuto 
Cellini recorded this projection of his 
father’s: 

“When I was about five years old, my 
father happened to be in our basement .. . 
where a good fire of oaken logs was burning. 
He had a viola in his hand and was playing 
and singing all alone by the fire. It was very 
cold. As he gazed into the fire, he chanced 
to see in the middle of the hottest flames a 
little creature like a lizard which was sport- 
ing about in the strongest flames. He instant- 
ly perceived what it was, had my sister and 
me called, pointed it out to us children and 
gave me a violent box on the ear which 
immediately made me cry, He comforted me 
kindly. “Sonny,” he said, “I did not hit you 
for any wrong you did, my darling, but only 
to make you remember that this lizard which 
you saw in the fire is a salamander, a creature 
which has never been seen by anyone else of 
whom we have a true report.” And so he 
kissed me and gave me some pennies” (2). 

There are still other phenomena 
that give rise to spontaneous projec- 
tion—-the stars for instance, since the 
names of the constellations are largely 
descriptive-projective or even purely 
projective designations. However, for 
a first survey of a field which has been 
lying rather fallow for some time, 
the examples which we have cited 
may suffice. They show how vigorous 
and manifold spontaneous projection 
is, thus providing a sound anchorage 
for that projective activity which is of 
primary interest to the psychologist, 
which is solicited rather than spon- 
taneous projection. 

Solicited projection also can work 
with different raw materials. It can 
be and has been used for other pur- 
poses than testing. It has been made 
the basis of at least one commercial 
game (18). It can be pressed into the 
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service of magic. While many popular 
methods of soothsaying such as palm- 
istry and reading of tea leaves, utilize 
geometric features of patterns rather 
than projective configurations, this is 
not true of all methods. 

If you melt a spoonful of lead over 
a flame and pour it quickly into a 
bowl of cold water, it will harden into 
strange shapes, very suitable for pro- 
jection. When I was a child, this was 
part of the program of many New 
Year’s Eve parties. Everybody would 
take his turn pouring lead, and then 
all guests would interpret the shape; 
this would be his fortune in the new 
year. I used to look forward to this 
almost as to the Easter eggs and the 
Christmas tree. I was not encouraged 
to think of lead pouring as anything 
but a game, but I am not sure that my 
elders looked at it in quite the same 
way. The temptation to concede to 
the prediction of the lead at least a 
tentative bit of belief must have been 
strong, for lead pouring — technically 
known as molybdomancy (14) —offers 
an opportunity to practice about the 
neatest trick of self-deception in the 
whole tricky repertoire of prophecy: 
What you feed in is your projection, 
i.e. naturally what you wish to see. 
When you get it back it has been 
raised to the dignity of an oracle; 
though the prediction is far from 
assured to come true, it is virtually 
guaranteed to please you. 

The history of molybdomancy 
which is characterized by its down- 
grading from an oracular ritual to a 
parlor game, is typical of the fate of 
magic in advancing civilization and 
also of the fate of projection: While 
the ancient anecdotes of phallic 
images emerging from fire show that 
people living in a more primitive cul- 
ture took projection quite seriously— 
ie. they believed that they actually 
saw what they projected — modern 
persons are not apt to abandon them- 
selves to projection; they retain the 
realization, stereotyped in the formula 
usually employed by Rorschach sub- 
jects, “this looks like . . .”, that pro- 


Spontaneous Projection of Meaningful Forms 


jection is not identification. This fea- 
ture may be used to differentiate pro- 
jection from misperception. 

The place of molybdomancy is also 
to be located in the uncertain border 
area between spontaneous and solic- 
ited projection — uncertain because 
any spontaneous projection may be- 
come solicited if the one who projects 
invites others to follow his example. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet did so for the 
purpose of humiliating Polonius. 
Leonardo da Vinci had a more did- 
actic purpose: 

“I will not refrain from setting among 
these principles a new device for considera- 
tion which, although it may appear trivial 
and almost ludicrous, is nevertheless of great 
utility in rousing the mind to various in- 
ventions. And this is that if you look at any 
walls spotted with various stains or with a 
mixture of different kinds of stones, if you 
are about to invent some scene you will be 
able to see in it a resemblance to various 
different landscapes adorned with mountains, 
rivers, rocks, trees, plains, wide valleys and 
various groups of hills. You will also be able 
to see diverse combats and figures in quick 
movement, and strange expressions of faces... 
it comes about as it does with the sound of 
bells, in whose clanging you may discover 
every name and word you can imagine” (12, 
pp. 873-874). 

He had been led to fine inventions 
in this manner, Leonardo goes on to 
say (11, p. 285), noting that though 
the blot may lack perfection, the 
movement seen in it may be perfect. 
It shouldn’t be too much asked, he 
thinks, of a serious student of paint- 
ing, “to stop sometimes and look into 
the stains of walls, or the ashes of a 
fire, or clouds, or mud, or like things” 
(13, p. 51). 

Modern science, which Leonardo 
helped found, has replaced the play- 
fulness of genius with the sober ac- 
countability of standardized stimuli. 
It is still built on the old foundations, 
and spontaneous projection still fur- 
nishes the basic energy which projec- 
tive methods utilize. 


SUMMARY 


Projective tests utilize a tendency 
toward spontaneous projection which 
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may be ubiquitous but has not been 
explored very much. Though difficult 
to demonstrate experimentally, spon- 
taneous projection can be traced in 
autobiographical and imaginative 
literature. Examples are brought 
which show difference in feeling tone 
depending on the object onto which 
projection takes place: conventional 
or ribald on topographical features, 
gay on snow, anxious on clouds, pen- 
sive on smoke, phallic on fire. There 
are transitions from spontaneous to 
solicited projection; they have been 
used in magic, games, and art. 
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Personality Maturity of Kibbutz (Israeli Collective Settlement) 
and Non-Kibbutz Children as Reflected in Rorschach Findings 


A. I. RABIN 
Michigan State University 


More than a decade ago a series of 
studies published by Goldfarb (7, 8) 
dealt in detail with the deleterious 
effects of early maternal deprivation 
and institutionalization upon later be- 
havior of children and their person- 
ality development. The studies were 
based on findings obtained by means 
of various objective and projective 
methods and on case history material. 
Bowlby (4) subsequently summarized 
these, and related reports, in his book 
Maternal Care and Mental Health. 
His major thesis is that “what is be- 
lieved to he essential for mental 
health is that the infant and young 
child should experience a warm, inti- 
mate, and continuous relationship 
with his mother . . . ” Anything short 
of this “continuous” relationship in 
infancy and childhood is deemed to 
be a state of “maternal deprivation” 
which prevents the adequate later 
adjustment and future mental health 
of the individual reared under such 
conditions. 

Institutions are not the only places 
which create the circumstances to 
which we alluded above. There are 
societies in which the typical family 
structure, known in our society, does 
not exist, and the “continuous” rela- 
tionship with one maternal figure is 
not the rule. One example of such a 
society is the Israeli collective settle- 
ment known as the Kibbutz. A study 
of children reared in the Kibbutz 
would give us the opportunity of test- 
ing the theory concerning the contin- 
uity of mother-child relationship in 
infancy as an essential ingredient of 
mental health which is, so far, based 
solely on results with children reared 
in institutions. The life of a child in 
an institution is characterized by 
many circumstances, different from or- 
dinary family conditions, in addition 


to maternal deprivation. Perhaps, ex- 
cessive emphasis has been placed on 
one of many factors operating in the 
situation. 


One of Goldfarb’s articles (7), re- 
ferred to above, describes the children 
reared in institutions as “less mature, 
less controlled, less differentiated, 
more impoverished”, etc. These con- 
clusions were primarily based on Ror- 
schach results with 15 children, aged 
10-14, and a matched control group 
of children reared in foster homes 
during most of their lives. The pres- 
ent study attempts to make a similar 
comparison, between Kibbutz - reared 
children and controls, by means of the 
Rorschach technique. 


KiIBBUTZ REARING 


The infant in the Kibbutz (pl. Kib- 
butzim), a few days after birth, is 
placed in the “infant house” where 
he lives in the company of his age- 
peers under the care of nurses with 
varying degrees of training and com- 
petence for their task. Typically the 
nurse, usually a mother herself, cares 
for three or four infants whose cribs 
are in one room. The _ biological 
mother feeds the infant during the 
day, plays with him occasionally dur- 
ing the feeding periods and after 
working hours, but leaves him in the 
infant house for the night. These 
intermittent contacts of the child 
with his mother and other members 
of his biological family continue 
through childhood and adolescence. 
The peer group forms the immediate 
social living unit of the child. It 
broadens and becomes larger as he 
grows older. But, it remains the child’s 
primary group with whom he eats, 
plays, studies, works and sleeps. The 
educational atmosphere is usually 
permissive, democratic, stimulating 
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and non-restrictive. Thus, although 
there are some similarities between 
child-rearing in the Kibbutz and the 
institution, the differences are many 
and profound. The permissive friend- 
ly atmosphere and the nage of 
biological parents and siblings with 
whom close though intermittent con- 
tacts are established, are in marked 
contrast with the typical institutional 
predicament, 


SAMPLES AND PROCEDURE 


Thirty-eight children between the 
ages of 9 and 11 years (fourth grade) 
were randomly selected from a larger 
population to whom some prelimin- 
ary group tests were also administered. 
These children represent six settle- 
ments where the testing has been done 
(see Table I). 


The control group of 34 children 
within the same age range was ob- 
tained from five agricultural villages 
in which the ordinary family struc- 
ture exists, Although economically 
these villages represent producers’ 
and consumers’ cooperatives, socially, 
and in terms of family organization 
they do not differ from similar com- 
munities as we know them in Western 
Society. The nuclear family exists in 
them and is the primary social unit. 

All children were native born and 


were reared almost exclusively in the 
communities where they were exam- 
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ined. The Rorschach was the first of 
a battery of tests administered indi- 
vidually to each child. The present 
report will be devoted solely to the 
findings obtained with this technique. 
Subsequent reports will deal with the 
additional techniques and the results 
based upon them. All records were 
scored according to Beck’s (1) system. 


An attempt was made to avoid the 
“shotgun” approach in comparing the 
two groups. We were not concerned 
with a comparison on all possible Ror- 
schach variables. The treatment of 
the data was focused on those Ror- 
schach factors which are most closely 
related to intellectual and emotion- 
al maturational processes in children. 
Moreover, our interest was primarily 
in those factors that have been found 
relevant in studies of institutionalized 
children, alluded to above. 


The statistics employed are entirely 
of a nonparametric nature, since such 
treatment avoids the assumptions of 
normality of distribution which is 
most likely unjustifiable with many 
Rorschach variables (5). In compar- 
ing the two samples, the significance 
of the difference in the number of 
cases above and below the combined 
median for the groups was determined 
by means of the chi square method 
(9). In other instances, the mere inci- 
dence of certain ratios in each sample 
served as a basis for comparison. 


Tas.e I. Age and Sex of the Groups 


Groups N M 

Experimental 38 27 
(Kibbutz) 

Control 34 21 


Mn Age S.D. Villages 
F (in mos) 
11 122 4.45 6 
13 123 6.63 5 


TaBLeE II. A Comparison on Intellective Factors (No. above Mdn.) 


R Approach 
w% D% Dd% 
Mdn. Mdn. Mdn. Mdn. 
Kibbutz 22 16 18 25 
Non- 29.5 17.5 75.5 5.0 
Kibbutz 14 20 18 ll 
Chi- 
square 2.02 2.14 0.50 8.00 
P NSS. NS. NS. <.01 


Content 
F41% P Categories A%, ZH 
Mdn. Mdn. Mdn. Mdn. Mdn. 
24 21 23 20 19 
70.5 4.5 8.0 54.5 4.7 
12 15 13 16 17 
5.57 0.87 3.57 0.23 0.00 
02-01 N.S. .10-.05 N.S. N.S. 
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RESULTS 


A. A summary of what might be 
termed the “intellective factors” re- 
flected in the Rorschach records ap- 
pears in Table II. Although the Kib 
butz group tends to be somewhat 
more productive, there are no signifi- 
cant differences between the medians 
of number of responses for the two 
groups. Since Fiske and Baughman 
(6) found some significant relation- 
ship between the degree of incidence 
of many Rorschach variables and pro- 
ductivity in records, the lack of signifi- 
cant differences between the groups 
in this respect is a fortunate occur- 
rence. Subsequent differences in the 
several variables, between the groups 
could, therefore, not be attributed to 
the productivity factor. (R). 

The data concerning the three vari- 
ables that constitute the “approach” 
produce one significant difference, 
1.e., in Dd percentage. The Kibbutz 
group tends to pay more attention to 
small details than does the control 
group. This findings by itself cannot 
be translated into terms of matura- 
tion. However, when the total ap- 
proach proportions (W:D:Dd) are 
taken into account, the Kibbutz group 
comes closer to the expected percent- 
ages of adults and older children, 
based on the published normative 
studies (3, 10, 14). 

A most striking difference appears 
with respect to the F plus factor. 
Twice as many children in the Kib- 
butz group achieved F plus percent- 
ages above the combined median than 
did the non-Kibbutz children. The 
perception of reality and the structur- 
ing of the world along its lines is more 
superior for the former group and 
is a good index of the maturational 
level. It certainly assumes even great- 
er significance if Beck’s (2) dictum 
that F plus represents “ego strength” 
is accepted. 


Personality Maturity of Kibbutz and Non-Kibbutz Children 


The columns dealing with content, 
in Table II, do not reveal highly sig- 
nificant differences. There are no dif- 
ferences between the groups in the 
percentages of animal content (A%) 
or in the frequency of human re- 
sponses (H-+Hd). It is of interest, 
however, to point out that with re- 
spect to the number of content (inter- 
ests) categories represented in the 
records, there is a difference between 
the groups that approaches signifi- 
cance (p<.10>.05). Apparently, the 
Kibbutz children tend to have a 
broader range of content which is 
consonant with broader cultural per- 
spectives and a high level of matur- 
ity. 

B. Affectivity and its relative ma- 
turity are more meaningfully derived 
from ratios than from a survey of the 
incidence of individual variables, The 
incidence of the predominance of im- 
mature and egocentric affect (C-+-CF 
greater than FC) and of mature affect 
(FC dominant) as well as the absence 
of any color responses are compared 
in Table III for both groups. The chi- 
square obtained indicates that the dif- 
ference between the groups ap- 
proaches significance. Although some- 
what less than one-half of the subjects 
in each group demonstrate the tend- 
ency to immaturity of affect (not al- 
together unexpected in 10-year olds), 
the relative incidence of children in 
the other two columns of the table 
show the main differences. The pro- 
portion of children in the Kibbutz 
group showing mature affect is con- 
siderably greater than that of the 
controls as is illustrated by the form- 
dominated color responses. Also, a 
smaller proportion of the Kibbutz 
group resorted to complete evasion 
or rejection of the color responses, a 
finding which cannot be placed indis- 
putably along the maturity continu- 
um. 


TABLE III. Relationships between the Color Variables 


(C+-CF)>FC 
Kibbutz 18 
Non-Kibbutz 
Chi-Square 5.31 


FC> (C+CF) 
12 
4 
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C. With respect to another cardinal 
Rorschach variable, namely the Hu- 
man Movement response (M), no sig- 
nificant differences between the 
groups were obtained. The median 
for both groups is somewhat higher 
than two responses. The Experience 
Balance, or the ratio between affec- 
tivity (sum of color responses) and 
“inner living’ (movement responses) 
does not reveal any significant diff- 
erence between the two groups. A 
fourfold classification of this index, 
applied in a previous study (11), was 
employed and is reported in Table 
IV. The columns in the table report 
the incidence of the introversive, ex- 
tratensive, ambiequal and constricted 
ratios respectively. Each group is rep- 
resented in every category, indicating 
considerable variability in this respect 
within the groups, but no marked diff- 
erences between them. The introvers- 
ive and constricted types of Experi- 
ence Balance tend to be predominant 
in both. 

D. A global evaluation of the over- 
all level of maturity of every child, 
based on the Rorschach scoring sum- 
mary, was made by two judges ex- 
perienced with children’s Rorschachs, 
and by the author, independently. All 
summaries were coded and the judges 
were given all 72 of them in one 
shuffled pile with the instructions to 
place each record in one of the follow- 
ing three categories: (I) Immature for 
his age (II) adequate maturity as ex- 
pected for a ten year old, (III) mature 
for his age. The judges were informed 
that these were records of children 
ranging in age from 9 to 11. No re- 
strictions were placed on the number 
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of cases to be placed in any one cate- 
gory. Table V presents the results ob- 
tained from the three judges, after the 
classified records were placed in the 
two groups — the experimental (Kib- 
butz) and the control. The differences 
between the groups are statistically 
significant in the case of judge A and 
approach significance for judges B 
and C. The differences are fairly con- 
sistent, and in the same direction. 
Fewer Kibbutz children were placed 
in the “immature” category (1) and 
consistently larger numbers of these 
children were placed in category III 
(mature for age). The differences in 
the second category, as might be ex- 
pected in such comparisons, are not 
striking. The consistency of the direc- 
tion of the differences, between the 
groups, according to the judges in this 
type of global evaluation lends sup- 
port to some of the trends based on 
individual variables and ratios, noted 
above. 


DIscussION 


The present study is limited to an 
analysis of a number of formal Ror- 
schach factors that are considered 
to be related to maturity. The “total” 
records were not utilized. A detailed 
content analysis may yield additional 
information beyond that herein re- 
ported. 

As far as these data are concerned, 
there does not seem to be any reason 
to believe that the type of inconstant 
or discontinuous mothering, repre- 
sented by Kibbutz child-rearing prac- 
tices, has any deleterious effects upon 
the subsequent personality develop- 
ment of the children involved, On 


TasLeE IV. Categories of the Experience Balance in Both Samples 


M Greater Than C 
Kibbutz 18 
Non-Kibbutz 12 


M Less Than C 
5 


M=—C 
6 
2 9 11 


Constricted 
9 


Taste V. Global Evaluation of Personality Maturity 


Judge A 
II III 
Kibbutz . 15 18 
Non-Kibbutz 
Chi-Square 
r 


Judge B Judge C 
I II Ill I II III 
3 26 9 2 21 15 
8 23 3 8 16 10 
10 — .05 10 — 05 
5.31 4.75 

















the contrary, the evidence based on 
the Rorschach technique, and on 
other findings reported elsewhere (12) 
points up a number of items on the 
credit side of the ledger. More Kib- 
butz children than controls show a 
more accurate perception of reality, 
more breadth of interest and cultural 
background, better emotional con- 
trol and greater overall maturity. 
Moreover, there is no evidence to sup- 
port the notion that has been ad- 
vanced in one symposium (13) con- 
cerning Kibbutz child rearing, that 
the Kibbutz children may be more 
like each other, more of one mold, be- 
cause of their semi-institutional life. 
Variations in content, type of affective 
control and experience balance would 
contradict the idea of some kind of 
uniformity in personality make-up. 


Two principles of explanation in 
connection with our findings may be 
considered at this juncture of our dis- 
cussion. 1. The “maternal depriva- 
tion” represented by the Kibbutz sit- 
uation is basically and substantially 
different from that represented by 
the typical child-care institution re- 
ferred to in Bowlby’s review. Although 
the Kibbutz infant may suffer to some 
extent because of the inconstancy of 
mothering by the same person, as he 
gets older he is still able to establish 
a close and continuous personal re- 
lationship to his biological mother, 
though he may see her only after work 
and for limited periods of time. 2. 
The atmosphere and stimulation of 
the typical Kibbutz “children’s house” 
is radically different from that found 
in the stereotyped institution. The at- 
mosphere is permissive, education is 
progressive, teachers are usually de- 
voted and idealistic. The general ori- 
entation of education for a collective 
society creates a favorable atmos- 
phere for socialization and esprit de 
corps among the children of each unit. 
This subsequent experience in collec- 
tive living apparently accounts, to a 
large extent, for the greater matura- 
tion of personality exemplified by our 
findings with the ten-year olds. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In order to test the effects of ab- 
sence of “continuous mothering” in 
infancy upon later personality devel- 
opment in childhood, 38 Kibbutz- 
reared ten-year olds and 34 controls 
were compared by means of the Ror- 
schach technique. Formal scores and 
ratios, and global evaluations of per- 
sonality maturity made by three 
judges on the basis of the scoring 
summaries constituted the dimensions 
for comparison. Significant differenc- 
es between the groups with respect to 
Dd and F plus percentages in a dir- 
ection favoring greater maturity of 
the Kibbutz group, were obtained. 
Differences with respect to C, CF and 
FC relationships, number of content 
categories and overall personality ma- 
turity ratings approach significance. 
No differences in the incidence of P, 
H and A% as well as in the Experi- 
ence Balance were obtained. The fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Kibbutz children do not reflect, 
in their formal Rorschach findings, 
any deleterious effects due to the al- 
leged early maternal “deprivation.” 

2. There is some evidence that the 
Kibbutz children show greater person- 
ality maturity than do the controls. 

3. These results do not support the 
notion of greater uniformity in the 
personalities of children reared to- 
gether under the Kibbutz conditions. 

4. Differences between the Kibbutz 
and the typical institution may ac- 
count for the dissimilarity in person- 
ality development of children under 
the two sets of conditions. 
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Rorschach Performance, Anxiety Level, and Stress' 


FRED SCHWARTZ AND SOLIs L. KATES 
University of Massachusetts 


The present investigation is de- 
signed to study the influence of psy- 
chological stress upon the Rorschach 
performance of high and low anxious 
Ss, as defined by the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale (17). This study is an 
outcome of a recently formulated view 
which describes the Rorschach proto- 
col as the record of an interpersonal 
relationship that is sensitive to the 
characteristics of the examiner and the 
setting, as well as to those of the sub- 
ject (14). 

To date, empirical studies of the 
effect of experimental stress upon Ror- 
schach performance have resulted in 
both positive (6) and negative (16) 
findings. These results may in part be 
due to the type of stress employed 
(6), or the difficulties in making the 
stress procedure realistic and mean- 
ingful (11). Another explanation, pro- 
posed by Cox and Sarason (4), is that 
one cannot readily study the effects of 
experimental stress in randomly se- 
lected Ss because individual differ- 
ences in coping with stress may ob- 
scure the experimental results. To ob- 
viate these difficulties, the present in- 
vestigation will use a form of stress 
which has been demonstrated as be- 
ing realistic and meaningful (1, 3), 
and will partially control individual 
differences by employing a test-retest 
procedure with matched groups. For 
this experimental design, the follow- 
ing hypotheses were proposed: 

1. Psychological stress will signifi- 
cantly change the number of responses 
obtained on 10 preselected Rorschach 
variables. 

2. The Rorschach will differentiate 
Ss with high and low manifest anxiety 
on eight preselected Rorschach vari- 





1The authors are indebted to Dr. Albert E. 
Goss for his helpful suggestions on the sta- 
tistical treatment of the obtained data. 





ables. In this analysis, FC and CF 
were excluded because of low test- 
retest reliability (9) and the absence 
of empirical data to support their in- 
clusion in the investigation of anxiety 
level. 

3. Eight Rorschach variables, ex- 
cluding FC and CF, will significantly 
differentiate high and low anxious Ss 
after they have been exposed to psy- 
chological stress. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Two groups, each consisting of 12 
Ss, were drawn from the upper and 
lower 20% of the MAS distribution. 
All Ss were female undergraduates at 
the University of Massachusetts, The 
24 Ss were found to be under minimal 
environmental stress, as evaluated by 
an interview and questionnaire. This 
limitation on the choice of Ss was in- 
troduced to minimize stress not di- 
rectly under experimental control. 


Procedure 


The Ss were individually tested 
twice within one to two weeks with 
the Behn and Rorschach tests in 
counterbalanced sequence. The use of 
the Behn as an alternate experimen- 
tal series is based on studies by Eichler 
(5) and Schwartz and Kates (15). The 
Rorschach administration and inquiry 
followed the standard Klopfer pro- 
cedure (10), with one exception. Fol- 
lowing the test administration, the 
Ss were asked to repeat the blot series, 
giving additional responses to each 
card so that two responses per card 
were obtained for cards I through IX, 
and four responses for card X. The 
number requested was determined by 
a pilot study with eight Ss, using the 
same examiner and test administra- 
tion. While additional responses were 
not discouraged, only the minimum 
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number required were scored so as to 
control R (7). 

Prior to the second test administra- 
tion, all experimental Ss were given 
the same typewritten personality eval- 
uation, supposedly based on the first 
inkblot administration, which advised 
that they were poorly adjusted (1, 3). 
The experimental group was selected 
by matching pairs of Ss on their ink- 
blot psychograms and MAS scores 
and then randomly assigning one S of 
each pair to the stress condition. An 
equal number of high and low 
anxious Ss were assigned in this man- 
ner to the two treatment conditions. 
After the second test administration, 
the stress Ss were given a complete 
explanation of the experimental pro- 
cedure and supportive interviewing 
for a period of 10 to 90 minutes, de- 
pending on the amount of anxiety 
induced by the personality evaluation. 

Throughout both test administra- 
tions, the examiner did not know the 
Ss’ manifest anxiety level. During the 
first test administration, the examiner 
did not know if the Ss would be as- 
signed to the control or stress condi- 
tions. To minimize possible differen- 
tial treatment of the two groups, in- 
structions were typewritten, and the 
examiner made minimal contact with 
the Ss prior to the inquiry phase, Fol- 
lowing the administrations, all proto- 
cols were scored “blind” by the same 
individual, following Klopfer’s cri- 
teria (10). In scoring, one variable 
was scored at a time, responses within 
the same response category being 
compared to get maximal uniformity. 


RESULTS 


The means and standard deviations 
reported in Table I were compared by 
a three factorial (Type III) “mixed” 
analysis of variance design (12). All 
hypotheses were tested at the .05 level 
of significance. Departures from nor- 
mality were not corrected on the basis 
of the Norton study (12). Heterogene- 
ity of variance was “corrected” by set- 
ting a higher apparent level of confi- 
dence; i.e. the F table was entered at 


o 
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the .025 level of confidence to evalu- 
ate a hypothesis at the .05 level (12). 
Where significant interactions were 
obtained, simple effects were evaluat- 
ed by the Cochran-Cox approximate ¢ 
test (12). For all cases where the ob- 
tained ¢ was significant, the variances 
were homogeneous, as determined by 
a two-tailed F test. To account for 
possible “inflation of probabilities” 
because of the number of F or ¢ tests 
being computed, the final results were 
evaluated by Wilkinson’s tables (18) 
for the binomial expansion. 


Matching procedure 


The matching of control and ex- 
perimental psychograms was evaluat- 
ed by determining the main and sim- 
ple effects of the experimental and 
control treatments. No significant dif- 
ferences were obtained for 11 com- 
parisons. 


Effect of psychological stress 

Four variables—W, F, m, and ShF— 
changed significantly as a consequence 
of psychological stress, when com- 
pared to a matched control group. An 
alternate shading variable—Sh wt.— 
was also significant. This alternate 
variable was included to make our re- 
sults comparable to previous findings 
(6). However, it will not be consid- 
ered a preselected variable, as it 
would be incorrect to consider the 
results of ShF and Sh wt. as reflecting 
two independent findings. The occur- 
rence of four significant differences 
from among 10 comparisons is signifi- 
cant at beyond the .05 level of confi- 
dence, as determined by Wilkinson’s 
tables (18). The results of the analysis 
of variance are presented in Table II. 


Manifest anxiety level 


An analysis of the main effect of 
manifest anxiety level for four vari- 
ables yielded one significant differ- 
ence for RT. In addition, three trends 
at the .10 level of confidence were ob- 
tained for M, ShF, and Rej. As the 
experimental design does not take in- 
to account the use of two different 
inkblot series, a comparison of high 
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TaBLe I]—Analysis of Variance for 11 Rorschach Variables. 
































Bt 
Variables F P 
W 0.65 
F 2.65 
FC 0.00 
CF 0.59 
RT. 7.92 025 
M 3.90 100 
m 0.16 
FSh 0.09 
ShF. 3.60 100 
Sh wt 1.96 
Rej 3.57 100 





*Corrected for heterogeneous variance. 
+A — First and second test administration. 
B — Manifest Anxiety level. 
{2 — Experimental and control groups. 


and low anxious Ss for the Behn and 
Rorschach separately was next made 
for these three trends. In this analysis, 
the Rorschach elicited significantly 
more M responses in low anxious than 
in high anxious Ss, the obtained F 
being 5.83 (df = 1, 20). A third an- 
alysis was then made of the simple 
effects of anxiety level for four vari- 
ables where significant interactions 
were obtained. In this analysis, using 
the results of the first test administra- 
tion, a significant Cochran-Cox t score 
of 2:13 was obtained for F (df=22). 
The final result of three significant 
differences from among 14 compari- 
sons (eight predicted comparisons, 
plus six additional comparisons for the 
Behn and Rorschach separately), is 
significant at beyond the .05 level of 
confidence (18). 


Manifest anxiety level and 
psychological stress 


Trends at the .05 to .10 level of con- 
fidence occurred in three variables— 
m, FSh, Rej._from among 11 com- 
parisons. For these trends, more m, 
more FSh, and less Rej. were elicited 
in high anxious stress Ss than in low 
anxious stress Ss. No significant inter- 
action of stress and manifest anxiety 
occurred. 

A second analysis was then made, 
comparing the performance of high 
and low anxious control Ss on the first 
and second test administration. By 


ACt ABCt 

F P F P 

7.63 025 0.97 

4.51 050 1.74 

1.97 1.37 

0.97 0.62 

0.38 1.14 

0.49 0.05 

5.11 .050 3.27 .100 

0.12 4.18 075 
13.24 .010* 1.47 

8.84 .010 0.24 

0.01 4.37 .100* 


comparing the means in Table I, it 
was determined that high anxious con- 
trol Ss were more similar to Ss under 
stress than low anxious control Ss in 
nine of 10 comparisons. As there is 
an equal probability of high or low 
anxious Ss being similar to Ss under 
stress for any one comparison, the 
probability of obtaining nine of 10 
is .010. 


DISCUSSION 


Cox and Sarason (4) did not ob- 
tain significant differences between 
high and low anxious Ss exposed to 
experimental stress, However, the 
stress and non-stress groups did not 
significantly differ for the Rorschach 
variables being evaluated, so that their 
design collapsed to a comparison of 
two levels of manifest anxiety. In the 
present investigation, an independent 
evaluation of the effects of manifest 
anxiety and psychological stress is 
prerequisite to a discussion of the pos- 
sible interaction of these variables. 


The effect of stress 


Significantly less W, more F, more 
m, and less ShF were elicited in Ss 
exposed to experimental stress. The 
results for W and F may be clinically 
interpreted as reflecting behavioral 
constriction in the stress group. A sim- 
ilar evaluation was made by Eichler 
in his study (6). Additional support 
of the hypothesis that stress elicits be- 
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havioral constriction may be inferred 
from investigations of conceptual 
functioning (1, 3). These studies re- 
port less abstraction and greater rig- 
idity in the stress group, where the 
stress procedure is comparable to the 
one used in this study. The compara- 
bility of the stress procedure used is 
an important consideration because 
self-esteem stress elicits anxiety, ac- 
cording to most clinical discussions of 
the nature of anxiety (13). This may 
in part explain why so many studies 
which utilize physiological stress do 
not obtain comparable results (6, 16). 

The m variable was included in the 
present investigation because of its 
interpretation by Klopfer as an indi- 
cator of stress (10). As expected, more 
m was obtained in the stress group. 
However, ShF is also considered to be 
an indicator of stress (6), yet less ShF 
(and less Sh wt. for comparison with 
other investigations) was elicited in 
Ss under stress. Previous studies by 
Berger (2) and Eichler (6) have ob- 
tained equally unexpected results 
with the W and F variables, respect- 
ively. The above authors, aware ap- 
parently that their findings were not 
consistent with clinical expectations, 
offered various explanations of this 
phenomena. A possible explanation of 
the supposed contradiction of clinical 
and empirical findings will be given 
below. 

An overall evaluation of the occur- 
rence of significant changes in the 
W, F, m, and ShF variables supports 
the hypothesis that the Rorschach is 
sensitive to situational influences such 
as experimental psychological stress. 
The obtained results suggest that the 
meaning of the test situation for the S 
should be evaluated, especially where 
the protocol indicates personality con- 
striction or a reaction to stress. 


Manifest anxiety level 


High anxious Ss had significantly 
longer RTs, less M, and more F, than 
low anxious Ss. The findings for the 
M and F variables are especially sig- 
nificant, as they measure a number of 


components which reflect the quan- 
tity and quality of one’s personality 
resources (10). These results may be 
interpreted as indicating a degree of 
personality impoverishment in the 
high anxious group. A consideration 
of the RT variable also suggests that 
this impoverishment is expressed be- 
handenlty in cautious interpersonal 
activity. 

The finding of basic personality dif- 
ferences between levels of anxiety 
contrasts with the finding of constric- 
tion in the stress group. The nature 
of the changes obtained in Ss under 
stress indicates a more superficial or 
situational phenomena, in relation to 
the effects of chronic anxiety. This is 
consistent with theories of anxiety 
(13) which emphasize the role of 
chronic anxiety on personality forma- 
tion. 


Stress and manifest anxiety level 

The above discussion has estab- 
lished that the stress and manifest 
anxiety variables, considered inde- 
pendently, result in significant be- 
havioral differences, as evaluated by 
Rorschach performance. It is there- 
fore meaningful to investigate the pos- 
sible interactive effects of stress and 
anxiety level. 

The obtained results demonstrate 
that psychological stress did not dif- 
ferentially affect high and low anxious 
Ss as predicted. However, control high 
anxious Ss consistently responded in 
the same manner as Ss under stress. 
This relationship could have been pre- 
dicted by comparing data reported in 
the literature for high anxious Ss (4, 
8) with results obtained in Ss under 
stress (2, 6). This sort of review would 
indicate general agreement that both 
high anxious and stress Ss tend to 
yield less W, more shading, less P, 
higher RTs, more Rej., and more poor 
form responses. The only consistent 


* This difference probably reflects the motiva- 
tional properties of chronic anxiety, even 
though situationally induced anxiety may 
limit performance. This phenomena is fre- 
quently encountered in studies of anxiety 
with lower organisms. 
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difference found is for R, high anxi- 
ous Ss yielding more R while Ss under 
stress yield less R.? 


In the present investigation, a com- 
parison of the trends for high and 
low anxious control Ss supports most 
predictions for Ss under stress. This 
includes more F, higher RTs, more 
Rej., less M, less FSh, and more ShF 
in the high anxious control group. 
These very significant findings sup- 
port Taylor’s hypothesis that the MAS 
is a measure of anxiety readiness. 
While it is difficult to determine the 
exact nature of the stress experienced 
by the high anxious controls, one 
aspect appears to be the fortuitous 
discussion of projective techniques in 
class during the test-retest interval, as 
reported by a number of the Ss. The 
finding of such anxiety readiness 
raises the question as to why the 
planned stress procedure, which in- 
volved self-esteem threat and elicited 
many clearly observable behavioral 
indices of anxiety, did not yield great- 
er changes on the Rorschach. This is 
especially so in the finding of less 
ShF in the stress group, whereas high 
anxious control Ss yielded more SAF. 
Apparently, the kind and amount of 
stress involved is a highly significant 
variable. Actually, the expectation 
that there would be a one to one re- 
lationship between the amount of 
stress employed and behavioral indices 
of stress now seems naive. Instead, the 
possible energizing, constricting, or 
disrupting consequences of anxiety 
seem to depend on the amount and 
kind of stress employed to induce 
anxiety. For these results, one con- 
clusion seems clear. The same Ror- 
schach variable may reflect different 
processes in the same § as a result of 
different situational influences. In the 
present study, this is demonstrated by 
the occurrence of more ShF in Ss 
under mild stress, whereas a matched 
group under more severe stress yield 
less ShF. These results thus greatly 
limit the interpretive significance of 
any individual Rorschach variable, 
unless the individual variable is in- 
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terpreted in relation to other response 
categories and/or in relation to the 
nature and meaning of the test situa- 
tion. This conclusion may thus ex- 
plain the previously discussed ap- 
parent contradiction between clinical 
expectations and actual empirical re- 
sults with the Rorschach. The present 
authors suggest that clinical evalua- 
tions of the Rorschach do relate dif- 
ferent response categories and do take 
cognizance of the quality of the test- 
ing situation, 


SUMMARY 


The present study was designed to 
investigate the effect of psychological 
stress upon the Rorschach perform- 
ance of high and low anxious Ss, using 
a female college sophomore sample. In 
this design, the effect of individual dif- 
ferences was minimized by measuring 
the net test-retest change in the stress 
group relative to a matched control 
group. To make the obtained results 
comparable, the number of responses 
elicited was controlled. Anxiety level 
was defined by the Taylor Scale, while 
stress was induced by a threat to the 
Ss’ self esteem. The conclusions fol- 
low: 

1. The Rorschach is sensitive to 
situational influences such as self 
esteem stress. 

2. Self esteem stress induces changes 
on the Rorschach which imply be- 
havioral constriction. 

3. The Rorschach is sensitive to dif- 
ferences between high and low anxi- 
ous Ss, as defined by the MAS. 

4. The responses elicited in the high. 
anxious group imply a degree of per- 
sonality impoverishment. 

5. The direction of change for some 
scoring categories in Ss under stress 
depends upon the kind or amount of 
stress employed. This finding limits 
the interpretive significance of indi- 
vidual scoring categories without ref- 
erence to the total protocol and the 
situational factors affecting the S. 
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TAT Hostility and Psychopathology 


ALVIN SCODEL AND MILTON E. LIPETz 
The Ohio State University 


INTRODUCTION 


A frequent question posed by psy- 
chiatrists in their psychological test- 
ing referrals is whether or not a par- 
ticular patient constitutes a homicidal 
or suicidal risk. Possibly, a still more 
frequent question in such referrals 
deals with the presence or absence of 
psychosis. To answer these questions 
the psychologist usually utilizes, among 
other bases for judgment, the perva- 
siveness of hostility as revealed in pro- 
jective test material. On the TAT it 
is ordinarily assumed that a patient 
giving stories surfeited with hostile 
material is much more likely to do 
physical damage to himself or to oth- 
ers than a patient whose protocol is 
relatively devoid of hostile material. 
Similarly, many psychologists assume, 
explicitly or implicitly, a one-to-one 
correspondence between the degree of 
expressed hostility in projective mate- 
rial and the severity of psychopath- 
ology. The rationale, if made explicit, 
would probably proceed like this: psy- 
chosis results from a breakdown of 
ego defenses. In view of the lack of 
repression in the psychotic, there will 
be a direct, uninhibited release of in- 
stinctual material, including hostility, 
when he is confronted with ambigu- 
ous stimuli which allow him free idea- 
tional expression. 

The present study has two purposes. 
The first is to postdict possible differ- 
ences in TAT hostility between hos- 
pitalized psychotic patients who en- 
tered the hospital with a history of a 
suicidal attempt or assaultive behavior 
and patients whose histories revealed 
no such evidence of acting-out. The 
second purpose was to elicit possible 
TAT differences in hostility between 
undifferentiated hospitalized psychot- 
ics and undifferentiated hospitalized 
neurotics. 


PROCEDURE 


1. The TAT cards. Six TAT cards 
were used. Several considerations dic- 
tated the choice of the cards. One was 
that obviously not all patients were 
given the same cards and a uniform 
series of cards had to be selected for 
all patients used in the study. Second- 
ly, and of more importance, cards 
were selected on the basis of their 
ability to evoke hostile material. How- 
ever, if all the cards were of this sort, 
less variability would result than if 
some of the cards were typically asso- 
ciated with unaggressive material. It 
was assumed that the inclusion of 
such cards would add to the discrim- 
inative power of the final series. The 
six cards finally selected were 3BM, 
4, 6BM, 7BM, 12M and 13MF. 

2. The sample. From among all 
male patients, past and present, in the 
Chillicothe, Ohio, V. A. Hospital who 
had taken the six TAT cards in the 
administration of their TAT, those 
with clinically diagnosed non-organic 
psychosis and fairly complete social 
histories were culled out. In each in- 
stance, the diagnosis utilized was the 
established psychiatric diagnosis. 
While the psychological report en- 
tered into this decision, it is certain 
that TAT hostility did not solely de- 
termine the outcome of that report 
and more than the psychological re- 
port entered into the establishment of 
the psychiatric diagnosis. There was 
no reason, then, to believe that pre- 
diction (or, in this instance, postdic- 
tion) and criterion were being con- 
founded to any significant degree. 
This group of patients was further 
sub-divided into those whose histories 
revealed definite assaultive or suicidal 
tendencies and those without any 
strong evidence of inner- or outer-di- 
rected hostility in their overt be- 
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havior. Borderline instances were ex- 
cluded from both groups. Patients 
who had made strong verbal threats 
against others were included in the 
hostile group if the history manifested 
some attempt to put these threats into 
execution, regardless of whether or 
not the threats were cut short by out- 
side intervention. Twenty-nine cases 

were included in each group. All 58 

carried a diagnosis of schizophrenia. 

Neurosis in this study was arbitrar- 
ily defined as hospitalization for any 
reason except psychosis, organic brain 
damage or mental deficiency. A group 
of 58 from among all such patients 
who had taken the six TAT cards 
was randomly selected for the neurotic 
group. The actual diagnoses of these 
patients varied considerably, ranging 
from alcoholism to dependency reac- 
tion to acute anxiety state. 

There were no significant differen- 
ces in age or IQ between the two psy- 
chotic groups or between the total 
psychotic group and the neurotic 
group. 

3. Rationale, scoring and reliability 
of the TAT scale. A five-point scale 
of hostility, ranging from no hostility 
to extreme hostility, was developed by 
the senior writer. Each TAT story was 
given a score in the following manner: 
0. No hostility. 

1. Forceful advice-giving, quarreling, 
feelings of anger or resentment, 
self-beratement, explicitely stated 
remorse or guilt. Does not include 
shame, disappointment or disgust. 

2. Robbing or stealing, threatened 
murder or suicide. 

3. Physical attack short of murder or 
rape. Attempted suicide, 

4. Murder, rape, or suicide. 

Although much less refined, this scale 

is similar in most essentials to the one 

proposed by Stone (6) and published 
after this study was completed. His 
scale, like ours, has a hierarchy of ag- 
gressive-hostile responses with verbal 
aggression weighted less than physical 
aggression and with both of these 
types of aggression weighted less than 
responses involving death. For re- 
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sponses involving either physical ag- 
gression or death, Stone makes no dis- 
tinction, nor did we, between inner- 
and outer-directed aggression. In addi- 
tion, his scale reduces the aggression 
score by half if the aggression is po- 
tential rather than carried out; simi- 
larly on our scale, murder would re- 
ceive a score of 4 whereas threatened 
murder would receive a score of 2. 

In selecting the psychotic acting-out 
group we made no distinction between 
the assaultive and suicidal patients, 
nor was such a separation utilized in 
the TAT ratings. Our justification for 
this procedure was based on a com- 
monly accepted tenet of analytic the- 
ory. For example, Fenichel asserts that 
a study of depressive suicides validates 
the thesis “that nobody kills himself 
who had not intended to kill some- 
body else” (3, p. 400). In this view 
self-punishing tendencies are held to 
be a turning inward of sadism. In our 
group of 29 acting-out psychotics, 14 
had manifested suicidal tendencies, 
but in only six of these 14 was there 
no history of assaultive behavior. 
Moreover, the TAT hostility scores of 
these six were almost identical with 
those of the 15 purely assaultive psy- 
chotics, and the same was true of the 
comparison between the 15 who had 
been purely assaultive and the 14 who 
had displayed either a combination of 
assaultive and suicidal behavior or 
suicidal behavior alone. For all of 
these reasons we felt justified in con- 
sidering inner- and outer-directed hos- 
tility equally in both the acting-out 
psychotic group and the TAT ratings. 

Our scale refers only to hostility 
manifested by the hero or central 
character, Press hostility was ignored. 
It should be stressed, too, that only 
expressed or overt hostility went into 
the hostility scale. Covert hostility 
which would necessitate clinical infer- 
ence by the rater was excluded. 

Each story received only one rat- 
ing, the highest possible one. A pa- 
tient’s hostility rating was the sum of 
the ratings on the six stories. To 
assess the reliability of the ratings, 20 
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protocols or 120 stories were selected 
randomly from the total sample, and 
rated independently by another judge, 
a graduate student in clinical psychol- 
ogy. There was a total of 14 disagree- 
ments out of the 120 ratings. In 12 of 
these the discrepancy was only one 
(e.g., one judge rated a story as 3 and 
the other judge rated it as 4). The 
Pearson correlation-coefficient between 
the two sets of ratings was .94. In 
view of the high degree of agreement, 
the senior author’s ratings were ac- 
cepted as the basis for patients’ TAT 
hostility ratings, 


RESULTS 


Since the distributions of hostility 
scores for all three groups (the two 
psychotic and the neurotic groups) 
were skewed, chi-square was used to 
test for the significance of differences. 
For each comparison the scores from 
both groups were pooled and dichoto- 
mized as close to the median as pos- 
sible. Table I presents the compari- 
son of the acting-out psychotic group 
and the non-acting-out psychotic 
group. Hostility scores of more than 3 
were above the median. 

The obtained chi-square of .62 is 
obviously not significant. Psychotics 


TaBLeE I—Frequencies of Acting-Out 
and Non-Acting-Out Psychotics Be- 
low and Above Median of Hostility 
Scores. 


Below Above 
Median Median N 
Acting-Out Group... 14 15 29 
Non-Acting-Out 
| eT 17 12 29 
31 27 58 


Chi-square — .62, p>.40 


TasLeE II—Frequencies of Psychotics 
and Neurotics Below and Above 
Median of Hostility Scores. 


Below Above 


Median Median N 

Psychotic Group...... 31 27 58 
Neurotic Group....... 18 40 58 
“49° “67116 


Chi-square = 5.95, p<.02 
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with histories of suicidal or assaultive 
behavior did not produce TAT stories 
in which the central characters were 
overtly more hostile than psychotics 
who comprised the non-acting-out 
group. 

The comparison between the psy- 
chotic and neurotic groups is given in 
Table II. A split at the score of 3 
again gave the closest to a 50-50 di- 
vision between the groups. 

The obtained chi-square is signifi- 
cant at the .02 level with neurotics 
producing larger hostility scores. 

One possible explanation of this 
result might be that neurotics, by and 
large, give longer stories than _psy- 
chotics. People who are quite dis- 
turbed are conceivably less verbally 
productive, and a score on hostility 
(as well as any other variable that is 
being measured by the TAT) may 
very well be-a function of productiv- 
ity. To test for a possible difference in 
productivity 20 protocols, or a total of 
120 TAT stories, were selected ran- 
domly from each of the psychotic and 
neurotic groups. Each patient’s pro- 
ductivity was obtained by summing 
the total number of words used in his 
six TAT stories, The difference in the 
mean number of words per protocol 
between the two groups was not sig- 
nificant. Accordingly, the difference in 
hostility scores cannot be attributed 
to any difference in verbal productiv- 
ity. 

DIscUssION 


Our results are in general accord 
with those of Bialick (1), Gluck (4) 
and Lindzey and Tejessy (5). None of 
these studies found any significant re- 
lationship between TAT aggression 
and overt aggression. It seems clear 
that a prediction of suicidal or as- 
saultive behavior for psychotic pa- 


tients from TAT hostility is unwar- 
ranted. This is not to say that accurate 
predictions of this sort cannot be 
made from TAT protocols; however, 
such predictions would have to be 
grounded on a subtle evaluation of 
need-defense systems rather than a 
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simple correspondence between overt 
and TAT hostility. 

The difference in TAT hostility 
between neurotics and psychotics is 
consistent with Wirt’s finding (7) that 
neurotics display a greater ideational 
expression of hostile impulses than 
psychotics when hostility is measured 
by Finney’s Palo Alto Aggressive Con- 
tent Scale (2), a scale based on Ror- 
schach content. Wirt interprets his re- 
sult to mean that current theories may 
be in error when they assume a direct 
relationship between hostility and 
severity of illness. We would take the 
position that neither Wirt’s study nor 
ours offers a definitive test of this as- 
sumption. Whatever hostile ideation 
exists in the patient may be tapped 
by the Rorschach or TAT, but often 
is not. Our explanation of Wirt’s re- 
sult (and ours) is based on the impor- 
tance of situational factors and their 
effects on projective test results. The 
single common denominator among 
those hospitalized patients diagnosed 
as “schizophrenic” appears to be para- 
noid ideation. Paranoid patients are 
administered tests by a psychologist 
who is readily attributed with certain 
aspects of authority. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the suspiciousness of 
such a patient may be reflected by a 
reluctance to give verbal responses 
that will result in adverse evaluations 
of him. Consequently, a paranoid pa- 
tient will often give very bland re- 
sponses that are quite incommensurate 
with his affective state at that moment. 
Although individual variations will 
be frequent, psychotics as a group may 
be more defensive than neurotics in 
the interpersonal testing situation. 
Even in the interpretation of an 
MMPI profile (which is not the prod- 
uct of any examiner-testee interac- 
tion), it is common to attribute very 
elevated scores to a neurotic plea for 
help rather than a psychotic disturb- 
ance. 

Also relevant to the preceding ex- 
planation is the possibly unexpected 
Lindzey-Tejessy finding that TAT ag- 
gression indices correlated higher with 
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self-ratings than with the clinical rat- 
ings of competent observers, This 
study employed students rather than 
patients as subjects, but it does sug- 
gest that even patients may be more 
aware of what goes into their re- 
sponses than is generally thought to 
be the case. Until a testing device 
which eliminates the effects of de- 
fensiveness in the testing situation can 
be perfected, it is questionable that 
the intensity and pervasiveness of 
anxiety-provoking affective states can 
be directly inferred from a face-value 
acceptance of verbal responses in a 
projective test. 


SUMMARY 


The present study made two com- 
parisons. One involved a possible dif- 
ference between acting-out psychotics 
and non-acting-out psychotics in TAT 
hostility, and the other comparison 
was between the total psychotic group 
and a neurotic group on the same 
variable, All subjects were hospital- 
ized male patients. There were 58 pa- 
tients in the neurotic group and 29 
in each of the psychotic groups. 

The results on six specially selected 
TAT cards indicate that psychotics 
with histories of suicidal or assaultive 
behavior do not reveal significantly 
greater TAT hostility than psychotics 
whose histories reveal no such be- 
havior. A comparison between hospi- 
talized psychotics and neurotics re- 
veals significantly greater TAT hos- 
tility in the latter group. The prob- 
lems posed by these findings in rela- 
tion to current theory are discussed. 
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A Rorschach Experiment with Six, Seven, and Eight Year Old Children 
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Cuar es I. Doy_e, S. J., AND FRANK J. KOBLER? 
Loyola University, Chicago 


In the last two decades, the Ror- 
schach test has become recognized as 
a potentially valuable projective tech- 
nique for clinicians to use in attempt- 
ing to assay the personality assets and 
liabilities of children. Research has 
brought out, among other things, that 
the Rorschach is well responded to by 
young children, and that develop- 
mental trends related to the child’s 
maturity level are to be found in their 
response patterns. Certain modifica- 
tions in the administration of the test, 
originally geared to adult subjects, 
have been found useful by various 
workers in order to maintain better 
the young child’s interest and atten- 
tion. These administrative changes 
have appeared practically advantage- 
ous to individual researchers and sub- 
jectively justified. However, there is 
an obvious need to reduce a trial and 
error approach in child Rorschach 
testing through experimental study of 
the effects of certain procedures on 
test results, 

One of the child-oriented adminis- 
trative techniques, Ford’s trial blot 
method (2), was examined experi- 
mentally in the present studies in 
order to determine its effect, if any, 
on the Rorschach patterns of six, sev- 
en, and eight-year-old children. This 
was done, recognizing that the intro- 
duction of a practice or trial blot may, 
in fact, significantly alter the young 
child’s approach and/or responses to 
the ten standard Rorschach blots. 


The recognized need for Rorschach 
data on the average and clinically nor- 
mal child provided a secondary pur- 
pose, that of collecting as much data 


1 This experiment was carried out as part of 
the requirements for the M.A. degree in 
the Department of Psychology, Loyola Uni- 
versity. 





on average six, seven, and eight-year 
olds as practicable. It was decided, 
therefore, that the children selected 
for study should, as far as possible, 
conform to the concept of clinical 
normality, i.e., be without overt per- 
sonality disturbance and of middle- 
level intelligence. It was also deemed 
advisable to select children from 
middle-class homes and culture. 


PROCEDURE 

The subjects selected for the three 
age groups were all pupils in the pri- 
mary grades of two parochial and two 
public schools in middle-class Chicago 
neighborhoods. In the three samples 
the children were all between six 
years one month and six years eleven 
months, seven years one month and 
seven years eleven months, and eight 
years one month and eight years elev- 
en months respectively. The 72 chil- 
dren at each level were selected from 
a larger sample which was first 
screened for middle-level intelligence 
and freedom from overt personality 
disturbance. All the children were 
given Kuhlmann-Anderson group in- 
telligence tests in small groups, and 
only those obtaining IQ’s between 85 
and 115 were retained. The children’s 
teachers were given a checklist of be- 
havior symptoms for each child, and 
no child receiving an excessive num- 
ber of points on this checklist was ac- 
cepted. (The number considered “ex- 
cessive” was determined by placing 
the number of points each child re- 
ceived into a frequency distribution 
with those received by the rest of his 
classmates. Then a cut-off point or 
critical score, above which no child 
was admitted, was determined by an 
experienced clinician.) In addition, 
any child not passing certain “stop 
questions,” which inquired as to 
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whether or not the child’s general 
behavior was found acceptable to 
ordinary school standards or whether 
the child was of serious concern to 
the teacher due to markedly aggressive 
or withdrawn behavior, was excluded. 

After the above screening process 
was completed at each school, the chil- 
dren at each level were paired and 
matched for sex and, as closely as pos- 
sible, in terms of CA and IQ. These 
matched groups were then randomly 
assigned to be segments of the control 
and experimental groups in the three 
respective age levels. To check any 
possible influence of age and intelli- 
gence factors, the differences between 
the mean IQ’s for the control and 
experimental groups at each age level 
were tested for significance. P fell be- 
low .50 at all three age levels. 

Administration procedures followed 
certain modifications recommended 
by previous workers. Simplified in- 
structions were adopted from other 
studies (1, 2, 7), and the inquiry was 
conducted after each card. Procedure 
was identical with both groups ex- 
cept for the use of Ford’s trial blot 
with the experimental group. The 
trial blot used was a photographed 
copy of Ford’s blot (2, p.19), mounted 
to resemble the Rorschach plates. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 

The data collected from the 216 
Rorschach protocols of six, seven, and 
eight-year-old children in the studies 
were analyzed in terms of means and 
percentages in the various quantita- 
tive scoring categories outlined by 
Klopfer (4). Chi-square, with the 
Yates correction applied in all in- 
stances, was used to calculate the sig- 
nificance of the differences between 
the experimental (trial blot) group 
and the control (non-trial blot) group 
for each respective scoring category 
and ratio. 

The results showed no statistically 
significant differences between the ex- 
perimental and control groups in the 
major scoring categories at the six 
and seven year levels, but one signifi- 


cant difference in the use of c was 
found at the eight year level. The 
experimental group used significantly 
less textural shading (p<.01). More- 
over, at the seven year level a statistic- 
ally significant difference was found 
in the M:Sum C ratio, with an intro- 
versial tendency noted in the experi- 
mental (trial blot) group. Also at 
this seven year level there was some 
evidence that the trial blot group 
was somewhat less outwardly respons- 
ive and used movement to a greater 
extent. At the six and eight year lev- 
els, no similar qualifying trends were 
noted. 

Since only one significant differ- 
ence occurred at the seven and eight 
year levels, it seemed reasonably 
doubtful that these single differences 
among so many non-significant chi- 
square values were truly meaningful, 
since chance, factors could well have 
operated to produce them. For prac- 
tical purposes, the original experi- 
mental hypothesis that the trial blot 
tends to influence the responses of 
six, seven, and eight-year-old children 
was disproved. 

Since in terms of statistical analysis, 
the two groups of children receiving 
the differing administrations were not 
found to differ significantly with re- 
spect to quantifiable Rorschach scor- 
ing elements, and since both the con- 
trol and experimental groups at the 
three age levels were originally se- 
lected under essentially normative 
criteria, the trial blot and non-trial 
blot groups were merged at each of 
the three respective age levels. Thus, 
three separate populations of 72 aver- 
age six, seven, and eight-year-olds 
were obtained. 

The findings in terms of their 
merged populations are placed side 
by side in Table I for purposes of 
comparison. 

Number of Responses (R). The sev- 
en-year-old children had the highest 
mean number of responses (19.10). 
The eight-year-old group was some- 
what less responsive (mean 17.28), 
and the six-year-olds averaged the 
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TABLE I. Means and Standard Deviations for Selected Rorschach 
Categories for 216 Six, Seven and Eight Year Olds 


Category Age 6 Ames Age 7 Ames Age 8 Ames 
N=72 N=50 N72 N=50 N=72 N=50 
Age Six Age Seven Age Eight 
Mean __ S.D. Mean Mean SD. Mean Mean _ SD. Mean 
CA 6-6 2.89 7-6 2.82 8-5 2.42 
IQ 106.5 5.64 103.3 5.42 101.8 5.62 
R 15.54 840 15.78 19.10 9.15 18.32 17.28 7.82 15.86 
Ww 7.76 3.08 5.32 7.11 3.30 5.16 4.79 261 5.70 
W% 57.00 23.50 51.00 43.50 24.90 51.00 33.50 22.70 55.00 
D+d 6.56 6.15 5.74 9.65 7.70 7.94 9.95 6.05 6.64 
Did% 33.00 20.90 34.00 46.00 21.60 41.00 54.50 21.00 37.00 
Dd 150 2.72 1.56 156 2.88 1.58 1.94 3.37 62 
S 40 99 A8 39 64 26 By 4 55 32 
Dd, S% 10.00 1260 15.00 10.50 11.90 8.00 12.00 12.80 7.00 
22 64 1,02 36 63 1.38 46 94 1.34 
FM 97 = 1.20 1.62 831.08 1.88 111 1.27 1.54 
m 42 87 44 49 95 82 39 70 40 
K 29 64 a 50 83 d 46 .70 f 
k 01 12 00 01 10 
F 11.10 6.60 13.94 6.92 11.34 6.18 
F% 70.20 16.80 60.00 73.70 15.90 52.00 62.30 22.50 58.00 
19 A6 35 67 69 91 
C’ 112 1.68 b 56 1.19 e 103 1.55 g 
FC 71 92 AO 92 1.46 74 101 1.18 54 
CF 44 91 1.48 Pi a 1.34 53 = 1.09 90 
Cc 33 68 32 All 32 76 .08 33 44 
=C 167 1.64 2.16 1.86 1.88 2.89 1.20 1.33 1.80 
A 7.34 4.08 7.50 8.06 4.28 7.60 9.05 4.60 7.28 
A% 48.80 21.50 48.00 44.80 20.80 42.00 53.70 19.30 45.00 
H 167 2.00 1.70 2.24 2.40 2.60 2.32 2.55 2.60 
H% 8.70 14.80 11.00 10.70 11.00 14.00 11.60 11.35 17.00 
P 2.24 1.11 3.60c 2.50 1.36 3.70c 2.72 1.29 3.70c 
P% 16.10 9.80 23.00 14.00 880 27.00 16.80 9.40 24.00 
a Ames reports a combined shading mean of .68. 
b Ames reports a mean of .30 for her category “CLOB.” 
c Those given by one out of every six children for this age group. 
d Ames reports a combined shading mean of 1.14. 
e Ames reports a mean of .50 for her category “CLOB.” 
f Ames reports a combined shading mean of .92. 
g Ames reports a mean of .24 for her category “CLOB.” 


least number of responses of the three 
age levels (15.54). This heightened 
responsiveness in the seven-year-olds 
over the six and eight year levels is 
in close agreement with the finding 
of Ames (1, p. 225). The progressive 
increase with age in the number of 
responses that might be expected is 
not borne out by this study nor that 
of Ames. 


LOcATION CATEGORIES 


The most apparent difference in 
these three age levels is in the man- 
ner of approach or choice of location 
areas. In the six-year-old, whole re- 
sponses (W) predominate (57.00%); 


at the seven year level, whole re- 
sponses are found to give way to 
usual detail responses (D,d) though 
in mild degree (mean W% 43.50, 
D+d% 46.00); in the eight-year-old 
children, a marked emphasis on usual 
details is notable (D+-d% 54.50) with 
a corresponding decrease in the 
wholes (W% 33.50). This upward 
trend in the use of usual detail re- 
sponses with increasing age, a com- 
mon finding, is perhaps a reflection 
of the young child’s maturing pow- 
ers of perceptual differentiation. Un- 
usual detail and white space are used 
in moderation with a slight increase 
found at the eight year level. 
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DETERMINANTS 


Form (F). The mest frequently 
used determinant category in_ the 
present studies (as also in the studies 
of Ford (2), Ames (1), and Ledwith 
(5, 6) at these respective ages) is form. 
Pure form responses were most fre- 
quently used by the six and seven- 
year-olds (F% 70.20 and 73.70 re- 
spectively), with a marked decrease in 
these responses at the eight year level 
(F% 62.30). 

Form accuracy level (F+%) in the 
present studies was based on a very 
lenient and subjectively child-centered 
scoring method in which only extreme 
and obvious poor form responses were 
scored F minus, in lieu of adequate 
objective scoring standards for form 
level at these ages. The resultant ex- 
tremely high form accuracy levels ap- 
peared spurious and therefore were 
not included in Table I. 

Movement. Human movement (M) 
was found to be relatively rare (less 
than one per record on the average) 
and showed a slight increase with age. 
Animal movement (FM) was used to 
a greater extent at all three levels, 
about one such response per record. 
Inanimate movement (m) was also 
used infrequently by the children, ap- 
proximating human movement in fre- 
quency. 

Color. Pure color responses (C) are 
rare (0.33 at the six year level, 0.11 
at the seven year level, and .08 at the 
eight year level) and show a progres- 
sive decrease with age. Color-form re- 
sponses (CF) are more common, par- 
ticularly at the seven year level (mean 
CF 1.17). Form-color responses show 
an increase with age from 0.71 at the 
six year level to 1.01 with the eight- 
year-old children. It is interesting to 
note that the total use of color and 
movement is approximately equal 
within each of the three age levels. 

Shading. Shading, textural (c) or 
three dimensional (K), was the least 
used category among the main determ- 
inants of movement, form, shading, 
and color, but increased gradually 


with age. Three-dimensional shading 
was used to a slightly greater extent 
than textural shading by the six and 
seven-year olds. However, textural 
shading outweighted the three dimen- 
sional at the eight year level. Toned- 
down three-dimensional shading (k) 
was extremely rare, used by only one 
six-year-old and one eight-year-old, 
and by none of the seven-year-old chil- 
dren. 


Achromatic Color. (C’), Achromatic 
color was used most frequently by 
the six-year-old children (mean 1.12) 
and least by the seven-year-olds (mean 
0.56). 

CONTENT CATEGORIES 

Animal responses (A, Ad) showed 
a progressive increase with age in 
terms of mean frequency, but in terms 
of mean percentages for the total 
groups, the seven year level was low- 
est (44.80%) followed by the six year 
level (48.80%) with the eight-year- 
olds highest (53.70%). Human con- 
tent (H, Hd) averaged 1.67 responses 
per record at the six year level, rising 
to 2.24 and 2.32 responses at the sev- 
en and eight year levels respectively. 
Between two and three Klopfer adult 
popular (P) responses occurred at the 
three age levels, with the highest aver- 
age noted at the eight year level. 


EXPERIENCE BALANCE 


The results for the M:Sum C ratio 
indicate that at least half of the chil- 
dren at each level in the present 
studies fell into the extratensive cate- 
gory. Nearly seventy-one percent of 
the seven-year-olds demonstrated ex- 
tratensive experience balance, while 
61.1 percent of the six-year-olds and 
55.6 percent of the eight-year-olds 
had this tendency. Less than three 
percent of the children, least among 
the six-year-olds, show an ambiequal 
ratio. Introversial patterns are found 
t> increase with age, with almost six 
percent of the six-year-olds, nearly 
thirteen percent of the seven-year-olds, 
and slightly over fifteen percent of 
the eight-year-old children showing 
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introversial trends. Nearly one-third 
of the six-year-olds, slightly over one- 
fourth of the eight-year-olds, and 
about one-seventh of the seven-year- 
old children demonstrate no predom- 
inant direction, that is, coarctated ra- 
tios, since no color or movement re- 
sponses were given by these children. 
In the case of the FMm:FccC’ ratio, 
these results are contradicted some- 
what. Here, considerably weaker ex- 
tratensive trends are to be noted, 
along with correspondingly stronger 
introversial patterns. Also in this ex- 
perience balance measure, more chil- 
dren at each age level show evenly 
balanced ratios. Again, a large and 
similar percentage of these children 
have coarctated records. 

A comparison of the findings of the 
total results of the three present 
studies is made here with the recent 
studies of children’s Rorschach re- 
sponses done by Ames (1) and Led- 
with (5, 6), despite the obvious differ- 
ences to be found in the population of 
children studied by Ames. Ames’ 
study, along with most previous inves- 
tigations of child Rorschach responses, 
excluding Ledwith’s, sampled children 
of superior intelligence and socio-ec- 
onomic background. 

The studies vary only slightly at 
each age level in the number of re- 
sponses averaged by their respective 
groups of children. At the six year 
level, approximately fifteen responses 
are given per child. The average num- 
ber of responses for the seven and 
eight-year-olds were less consistent. 
The seven year total was highest in 
the present study, but the average at 
the eight year level fell between the 
totals reported in the compared 
studies. 

Similar inconsistencies as noted in 
the number of responses are found in 
location categories of compared 
studies, wherein differences are found 
in the proportion of whole and detail 
responses at the three age levels. 

All the studies show a high percent- 
age of pure form responses, with the 
present study having the highest mean 


A Rorschach Experiment with Children 


percentage for all three age groups. 
The children of the present study gave 
fewer human movement responses 
than those of Ledwith and Ames, but 
showed an increase with age unlike 
the other two studies. In all the 
studies, animal movement is found 
to be higher than human movement. 

Differences are found in the propor- 
tion of color-form and form-color re- 
sponses at the respective age levels, 
with no consistent trends noteworthy. 

Animal responses predominated in 
the content of the records, making up 
forty or fifty percent on the average. 
Human content in all the studies com- 
prised one-fourth to one-third of the 
number of animal responses. 

In all of the studies, shading re- 
sponses were infrequently given by 
the children, with three-dimensional 
shading outweighing both textural 
and _ toned-down _ three-dimensional 
shading. Inanimate movement and 
achromatic color also seldom ap- 
peared in the records. 

Though apparent developmental 
trends are noted in the comparison of 
the three age groups of the present 
study (human movement, detail re- 
sponses, introversial experience bal- 
ance increase with age; animal move- 
ment higher than human movement; 
color form higher than form color at 
six and seven year levels, with form 
color slightly higher at the eight year 
level), these trends are not borne out 
by the studies of Ames and Ledwith, 
except in the case of animal move- 
ment exceeding human movement in 
the three age levels. This might well 
be expected, as previously mentioned, 
when population differences are con- 
sidered. 


SUMMARY 


The present study has attempted 
to evaluate a modified administrative 
procedure used in child Rorschach 
testing, Ford’s trial blot method, 
which has been recommended as a 
means of nonverbal orientation to the 
test. Two groups of a total of 216 chil- 
dren at three age levels, six, seven, 
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and eight, were tested, one in which 
the trial blot was incorporated and 
one in which it was not used. A sec- 
ond purpose of the investigation in- 
volved use of the control group data 
to add to the already existing norma- 
tive data on these age groups. Since 
there were no statistical differences 
between the two groups, they could 
be merged to provide a larger sample. 
To exclude deviants from the group, 
the children were screened for age, 
intelligence, socio-economic _ status, 
and behavior. Administration proced- 
ures followed certain modifications 
recommended by previous workers. 
Chi-square values were calculated for 
the major categories to test the dif- 
ferences between the two groups. The 
results showed no statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the two 
groups. It was concluded that, in 
terms of quantitative evaluation, a 
trial blot method such as this is an 
unnecessary procedure for this age 


range. The groups were merged for 
comparison within the three age levels 
and with the results of other studies 
of children of this age. 
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The Cartoon Situations Test: A Semi-Structured Technique for 


Assessing Aspects of Personality Pertinent to the Teaching Process 


EpDNA SHAPIRO, BARBARA BIBER AND PATRICIA MINUCHIN! 
Bank Street College of Education, New York, N.Y. 


In recent years, psychologists have 
become increasingly interested in 
studying the normally functioning in- 
dividual and in understanding the 
complex interaction of personality 
and social role. One kind of research 
reflecting this trend has focussed on 
professional roles. In the professions 
themselves in the past two decades, 
there has been a heightened aware- 
ness of the psychological requirements 
of the professional role, leading to 
a redefinition of the role itself and to 
dissatisfaction with traditional meth- 
ods for the selection, training and 
guidance of younger members. Both 
theoretical and practical interests 
converge, therefore, in current efforts 
to predict the performance of mem- 
bers of various professions, especially 
those involving relations between 
people, e.g., clinical psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, social workers, teachers (8, 
7, 2, 19). The newly defined profes- 
sional role, emphasizing inter-person- 


1 The development of this test has been sup- 

ported by research grants from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health (MH- 
215) during the period March, 1951 to 
March, 1956. We wish to express our ap- 
preciation for this support and for many 
important contributions to the study of- 
fered by our colleagues. Ethel Horn, Mar- 
jorie Janis, Claudia Lewis and Joan Swift 
worked on the statistical analysis of the 
test; Reuben Margolis has helped with the 
analysis of data; discussions with these col- 
leagues have helped to clarify many under- 
lying conceptual problems. Harriet Linton 
worked on preliminary analyses of data. 
Lawrence Epstein, Reuben Margolis, Vir- 
ginia Stern and Marvin Zuckerman coded 
all the protocols used in this study and 
worked on the statistical analysis of the 
data. Members of the faculty of the Bank 
Street College of Education gave their 
time most generously to the task of rating 
teacher performance: Elizabeth Gilkeson, 
Eleanor Hogan, Wilhelmina Kraber, Claudia 
Lewis, Sheila Sadler, Virginia Schonborg, 
and Charlotte Winsor. 





al relationships and psychological di- 
mensions, makes complex demands on 
the person, and simultaneously, high- 
lights the potential damage when in- 
dividuals try to enact roles not geared 
to their psychological capabilities. 

The attempt to predict performance 
in such complex roles has, however, 
met with varying success. Isolation of 
the personality correlates of adequate 
functioning must be based on an un- 
derstanding of both the particular 
ways in which specialized knowledge 
and skills are transmitted through 
the medium of personality, and the 
inter-relations of personality with the 
requirements of the social role. Re- 
search in this area has been hampered 
by theoretical and methodological dif- 
ficulties: problems of defining and 
assessing the relevant aspects of per- 
sonality; the inadequacy of extant 
techniques for measuring significant 
personality factors with the required 
specificity; the problems inherent in 
analyzing the necessarily qualitative 
predictive data; the difficulty of ob- 
taining adequate criterion data (10). 

The present report describes an at- 
tempt to predict behavior in one 
area — the teaching of young children. 
The definition of the role of the 
teacher, especially the teacher of pre- 
school and school age children, now 
highlights psychological as well as 
pedogogical processes; the teacher's 
qualities as a human being are now 
seen as critical determinants of her 
teaching effectiveness (3). 

Studies attempting to predict teach- 
ing performance have utilized a num- 
ber of techniques with somewhat dis- 
appointing and uneven success. The 
techniques have ranged from ques- 
tionnaires and opinion inventories 
like the California test of authoritari- 
anism (F-scale) and the Minnesota 
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Teacher Attitude Inventory (e.g., 
11, 4) to more open-ended although 
teaching-oriented techniques (e.g., 5, 
9, 13); personality appraisal with the 
Rorschach has yielded contradictory 
findings (e.g., 18, 19); the use of a 
psychodiagnostic battery with a small 
sample of student teachers has led to 
interesting suggestive findings in a 
recent study (17). 

The choice of predictive measures 
poses several problems for studies of 
this kind. Highly specific instruments 
such as questionnaires directly con- 
cerned with teaching are not compre- 
hensive enough, since they attempt 
to predict concrete skills or onic 
opinions with little consideration of 
underlying personality factors. A full- 
er, more dynamically oriented ——_ 
is required, yet the nature of the task 
renders questionable the usual projec- 
tive techniques for general personality 
diagnosis. Such methods serve to 
screen for pathology and to highlight 
inter-personal disturbance but seem 
less useful for predicting enactment 
of the teaching role: their strength 
lies more in tapping underlying need 
systems and modes of handling them 
rather than in specifying particular 
behavioral manifestations. 

The technique described here, the 
Cartoon Situations Test, does not of- 
fer a total personality diagnosis, nor 
does it yield measures so specific as 
those obtainable with a questionnaire. 
Rather, the test attempts an assess- 
ment of broad personality dimensions, 
while focussing on those most pertin- 
ent to the criterion situation—teacher 
interaction with children. The nature 
of the test itself, and the approach to 
validation, is based on a conviction 
that the prediction of specific kinds 
of performance requires a clear defin- 
ition of the particularities of the be- 
havior situation toward which pre- 
dictions are made, and an analysis of 
the aspects of personality relevant to 
functioning in such situations (cf. 16). 
As a first step, therefore, an attempt 
was made to define the job of teach- 
ing young children in terms of the 


pertinent psychological requirements 
—the attitudes, the particular skills, 
the general modes of relating to other 
people, especially children. 

This definition of the job led to a 
tentative statement of aspects of the 
person it would be important to tap; 
thus, the test itself, the framework for 
analyzing responses and the specific 
criterion measures used grew out of 
this job analysis. 

Since 1950, the Cartoon Situations 
Test has been given to all candidates 
for the graduate teacher-training pro- 
gram of the Bank Street College of 
Education. Responses to the test have 
been analyzed and systematically com- 
pared with ratings of teaching per- 
formance at the end of the training 
year. These comparisons indicate that 
responses to the test are reliably re- 
lated to important aspects of teaching. 
The present report briefly describes 
the test, summarizes the method of 
analysis and some of the findings to 
date prior to publication of the test 
itself with a manual for its coding 
and interpretation. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST 


The Cartoon Situations Test (CST) 
consists of seven cartoons depicting 
teachers, children and parents in a 
variety of situations. Responses are 
written and involve general reactions 
to each cartoon. The cartoons were 
selected from a larger array dealing 
with similar situations; a preliminary 
series of ten cartoons was administered 
to several groups of teachers and fur- 
ther selection was made using cri- 
teria of variety of theme, level of am- 
biguity of stimulus situation, produc- 
tivity of response, etc. The seven car- 
toons which comprise the present 
series were chosen to tap such quali- 
ties as: the person’s relation to author- 
ity; depth of feeling for child experi- 
ence; tendency toward hostile, puni- 
tive responses; etc. 


*We have not systematically administered 
the CST in individual face-to-face sessions, 
a procedure which would provide additional 
qualitative information, 
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The stimuli of this test portray 
situations comparable to those in 
which the criterion behavior occurs — 
adults, teachers and parents, in inter- 
action with children. In this sense the 
stimuli, by providing a situation and 
a cast of characters, structure the re- 
sponse, “suggest” relevant content. On 
: other hand, the extent to which 
the stimuli are structured is deceptive; 
they are, first of all, cartoons, Cartoons 
have been used for a number of pur- 
a. usually to study responses to 

umor (15); here the cartoon quality 
of the stimuli seems to serve a dif- 
ferent function. The portrayal of a 
situation through the medium of a 
cartoon changes its impact; an extra 
dimension is added. The cartoon 
form adds ambiguity to an otherwise 
relatively structured situation as the 
fuzziness in a photograph can lend 
indirectness. Thus, a concrete situa- 
tion is presented, but through a medi- 
um that reduces its reality meaning. 
The test, therefore, seems best des- 
cribed as a semi-structured technique: 
it is structured to elicit material rele- 
vant to a particular constellation of 
attitudes and impulses, but open 
enough, ambiguous enough, to_per- 
mit the projection of affect. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


The instructions are as follows: 
“Most of us find these cartoons both 
funny and serious, Not everybody sees 
the same things in them. In fact, peo- 
ple even disagree as to the point of 
some of them. Tell us what you see 
in each one, and go on to develop 
some of the implications related to 
children, parents and teachers. Take 
as much time as you want with each 
picture ...” In our use of the test, 
no time limit has been set; most sub- 
jects take about one hour. 


Description of the Cartoons and 
Resume of Characteristic Responses 
I. Two young children playing: 
one hands the other a doll saying, “It’s 
yours for keeps—until I want it.” 
The response usually deals with 
the development of children’s logic 


The Cartoon Situations Test 


and language and/or the development 
of socialized behavior, such as coop- 
eration and the sharing of possessions: 
the giver may be seen as exemplifying 
the young child’s manner of experi- 
encing and expressing her needs, but 
is sometimes seen as selfish; the situa- 
tion may be seen as requiring adult 
guidance toward socialized behavior 
or as best resolved by the children 
themselves. 

II. A principal's office: she is sitting 
at her desk; a teacher — hair awry and 
sleeve torn — carries in a screaming 
child; the teacher says, “Peter is a 
trifle over-stimulated, Miss Gaftney— 
may he visit with you until he calms 
down?” 

The response usually deals with the 
causes and handling of the child’s un- 
controlled outbursts, and the roles of 
the teacher and principal; the child 
may be seen as disturbed, angry or 
unruly; the teacher is usually consid- 
ered inadequate and/or responsible 
for the dilemma but may be seen as 
understandably pressed by circum- 
stances; the implications of bringing 
the child to the principal may be con- 
sidered (in terms of the teacher’s re- 
lation to the principal, to the child 
himself or to the other children in 
the group); the principal’s role as 
authority figure is often discussed; 
she may be seen as either strict or 
benign; the dilemma and the teacher's 
phraseology may be seen as a function 
of an underlying philosophy of edu- 
cation, which may be defended or 
criticized. 

III. Painting scene:three children at 
easels, the teacher at the side; two of 
the children are completely covered 
with paint. The third says, “But I 
had to paint him green, Miss Johnson 
. .. T used all the purple on Sally.” 

The response usually deals with 
the motivations, logic and language 
of the children and the teacher’s func- 
tion in preventing and handling such 
misunderstandings; the children’s be- 
havior may be seen as understandable 
or amusing in terms of their develop- 
mental level, or they may be seen as 
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creative and experimental, or as ali- 
biing, deceitful, rationalizing; the 
teacher may be discussed from several 
points of view: in terms of her failure 
to prevent the crisis, or the manner 
in which she meets the situation, or in 
terms of her emotional reaction or her 
feeling for the children’s motivations; 
the need to teach socially acceptable 
behavior may be noted, or punish- 
ment may be discussed; the effect of 
the painting on the children them- 
selves or on the parents may be con- 
sidered. 

IV. Family scene: a mother looks 
at her young son who points to the 
baby elaborately tied to a chair with 
a ball of yarn; he says, “Honest, Mom, 
it was an accident.” 

The response usually deals with the 
feelings involved in sibling rivalry and 
with the mother’s handling of this sit- 
uation, but may sometimes treat the 
situation as a result of childish explor- 
ation and play; the older child may 
be seen as lying and evading possible 
punishment; the mother’s role in pre- 
paring the older child for the baby 
and involving him in the baby’s care 
may be discussed, or her function of 
protecting the baby, or punishing the 
child or setting limits to aggressive 
behavior may be considered. 

V. “Rhythms”: a teacher is playing 
the piano, a visitor at the door looks at 
the group of children smilingly danc- 
ing around waving handkerchiefs 
while one boy lies under the piano. 
The teacher says, “The children are 
little sailboats, but Gerald forgot his 
handkerchief — so he has to be a 
submarine.” ; 

The response usually deals with the 
teacher’s handling of this play situa- 
tion and the children’s reactions to 
that handling, but may also focus on 
the children’s experience in this kind 
of play; the teacher may be seen as 
imaginative and creative or as rigid 
and artificial; the child may be seen as 
included in the group and enjoying 
his position or as excluded from the 
group and punished; the visttor when 
mentioned, is usually seen as a mother 


and described as bewildered or disap- 
proving; the children’s reaction to 
and benefit from group play may be 
discussed, 

VI. At the police station: a little 
boy in tears says to the policeman, 
“I’ve come to give myself up—I threw 
the spitball at Miss Hogan.” (see in- 
set) 

The response usually deals with 
the child’s experiencing of guilt, with 
the genesis of this feeling and with 
distortions in the reasoning and logic 
of children; the child’s guilt is usually 
seen as a result of the behavior of the 
teacher, or of the school or parents, 
but may also be discussed as a general 
experience of children; the teacher’s 
relation to the children and role as 
authority figure is often discussed; the 
police may sometimes be discussed 
as authority figures, and general moral 
issues such as “good” and “bad” be- 
havior and the relation between crime 
and punishment may be considered. 

Vil. “Block-building”: the children 
are building a structure of blocks 
which almost encases the teacher; only 
her head sticks out as she gaily says 
to a visitor at the door, ‘For the first 
time this term they’re really cooper- 
ating beautifully.” 

The response usually deals with the 
teacher’s position, her relation to and 
understanding of the children and 
with their feelings towards her; the 
teacher may be seen as unable to 
cope with the class, as too permissive, 
as unaware of what children are like, 
or as unstimulating; the children may 
be seen as wicked and destructive, but 
are sometimes seen as justified in ex- 
pressing hostility; the need for teach- 
ing cooperation may be stressed; the 
visitor, when mentioned, is usually 
seen as a mother who is described as 
bewildered or disapproving. 


VALIDATION PROCEDURES 


Method of Analysis of Responses to 
the Cartoons 


Responses to the cartoons, like any 
rojective material, can be analyzed 
in a number of ways. Protocols were 
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first analyzed in a purely qualitative 
manner based on general principles 
of projective interpretation adapted to 
a teaching context. Such an unstruc- 
tured interpretive method, however, 
emphasized the individual factors in 
the protocol and seemed to maximize 
individual differences in interpreta- 
tion. In order to provide a consistent 
framework for evaluation, a system- 
atic coding guide was developed, In 
this way the analysis of responses has 
been focussed: aspects of the response 
to be considered relevant and salient 
have been systematized and defined. 
The dimensions, or variables, were 
evolved from intensive study of the 
protocols of subjects of known teach- 
ing performance. These coding vari- 
ables represent teaching-related per- 
sonality attributes deemed most rele- 
vant to the prediction of teacher func- 
tioning, and ahout which the CST 
seems to yield adequate information.® 
In the validation study reported be- 
low, the conceptual framework for 
evaluating responses was provided by 
the following dimensions. They are 
presented with a summary statement 
of the aspects coded under each.+* 
1. Quality of Expressive Tone 
(coded for the degree of con- 





*In developing a manual for coding re- 
sponses, the work of Murray (12), Aron (1), 
Holt and Luborsky (7), Eron (6), Pittluck 
(14), and others served as rich sources for 
ways of organizing the material and for 
leads as to significant dimensions. 

‘The system of analysis used in the valida- 
tion studies reported here has since been 
revised. The basic dimensions remain es- 
sentially the same, but the coding system 
has been considerably modified: elements 
of dimensions have been omitted or re- 
formulated; definitions have been clarified. 

It should be noted that four dimensions 
coded in the first study are not presented 
here, since they have been omitted from the 
revised system on the basis of coding diffi- 
culties, paucity of findings, or both. These 
dimensions are: genuineness of response; 
creativity; response to children’s negative 
behavior; complexity of field. 

The revised system of analysis, with elab- 
orated definitions and illustrative examples 
for each coding cue, will be presented in a 
test manual now being prepared for publi- 
cation. 
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trolled or spontaneous affective 
tone) 


2. Orientation to Dilemma 
(coded for the tendency to 
minimize, maximize or appraise 
realistically the cartoon dil- 
emma) 


3. Quality of Emotional Identifi- 

cation with Characters 
(coded for the tendency to iden- 
tify with children or adults in 
the cartoon, and for the qualities 
and closeness of such identifica- 
tions) 

4. Perception of Authority Role 
(coded for the general percep- 
tion of the authority role and 
for the degree of control, bal- 
ance or permissiveness in that 
perception) 

5. Complexity and Quality of Psy- 
chological Thinking 

(coded for the presence of moti- 
vational, developmental, associ- 
ative, or rationalistic concepts, 
and for the depth and soundness 
of psychological principles) 

6. Orientation to Action 

(coded for the tendency to take 
action, and for the nature and 
bases of action recommended) 


7. Modes of Aggressive Expression 
(coded for the nature, bases and 
direction of criticism or blame, 
and for the presence and quality 
of punishment themes) 


8. Attitudes toward the Socializa- 
tion Process 
(coded for the relative stress on 
the fulfillment of individual or 
group needs and the manner in 
which this conflict is seen, and 
for the qualities of guidance or 
pressure in approaches to the 
socialization of the child) 
Subjects 
The validation study sample is com- 
osed of two separate classes of 31 and 
4 students, respectively. There are, 
therefore, 65 subjects (Ss) of whom 
four are male. The Ss range in age 
from 21-39; the median age is 24. (Al- 
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though no formal study has been 
made of the socio-economic level of 
these Ss, they tend to be middle and 
upper-middle class.) 


Coding Procedure 


The study reported here comprises 
a first systematic attempt to validate 
the CST. The method involves a 
rather severe test of the usefulness 
of the instrument: the protocols were 
rated blindly and in piecemeal fash- 
ion in an attempt to test relations be- 
tween specific coding dimensions and 
aspects of performance, 

Protocols are coded for the inci- 
dence of relatively specific criteria 
which serve as cues to the major vari- 
ables. While the cue definitions may 
carry implicit positive or negative con- 
notations, the coding itself does not 
involve judgments of the desirability 
of a particular score. 

The procedure followed the method 
of blind analysis. In addition to cod- 
ing for sheer incidence, scores are 
annotated in terms of intensity, direc- 
tion, ways in which the content is 
modified, and for main vs. additional 
scores. In this study four coders were 
paired (at random); the coding di- 
mensions were divided into two 
groups. Thus, each pair coded the 65 
CST responses on half of the dimen- 
sions. 


Inter-Coder Reliability 

Two measures of agreement be- 
tween the coders were used: the per- 
centage of scores similarly coded, and 
the correlation between the two cod- 
ers’ scores, 


In calculating the percentage of 
agreement between coders, the kinds 
of differences as well as the sheer num- 
ber of discrepancies have been consid- 
ered. As Aron (1), working with TAT 
material, has pointed out, such dis- 
crepancies cannot merely be added, 
but must be weighted on the basis 
of their actual meaning. A scale of 
agreement was defined, and the two 
coders’ sets of scores were categorized 
in these terms. The scores were com- 
pared per S, per cartoon, The mean 


per cent of agreement is 66.9. Thus, 
approximately two-thirds of the scores 
differed not at all or in only minor 
ways: in designation of intensity or 
as to whether main or additional. For 
these scores the coders were in essen- 
tial agreement: the differences would 
not affect an individual’s standing on 
any dimension. Twenty-five per cent 
of the scores were categorized as no 
agreement, indicating those instances 
where coders differed about import- 
ant aspects of the response, where 
dissimilar or even opposing statements 
might be made. 

The second measure of coding reli- 
ability is based on the scores used in 
testing the relationships between CST 
and evaluation data. Agreement be- 
tween coders was tested by means of 
the Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion. (In some cases, however, the pro- 
duct-moment formula was inapplic- 
able and the presence of a relationship 
was calculated by chi-square; a few 
scores were given so infrequently that 
no measure of reliability could be 
applied.) The inter-coder r’s range 
from .3/] to .86 with a median r of .57. 
When the coders’ scores are pooled, 
estimates of reliability, based on the 
Spearman-Brown correction, range 
from .47 to .92, with a median r of .73. 
Some of these coefficients are too low 
for adequate prediction, but most are 
sufficiently high to warrant their use 
in testing relationships. 

Current work on the CST will pro- 
vide the data for a reassessment of 
coding reliability and it is expected 
that the revised system should yield a 
higher level of agreement: a number 
of coding discriminations have been 
eliminated and the definitions have 
been clarified. 


Evaluation of Performance 

A rating scheme for evaluating 
(student) teaching performance was 
developed to provide differentiated 
measures of aspects of functioning. 
Ratings made by the guidance staff 


of the college are the primary material 
for evaluations of the student teach- 
ers. These ratings are based on extens- 
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ive knowledge of the subjects; the stu- 
dent advisors observe and supervise 
students in their practice teaching, 
they meet with them informally and 
in small groups, and they hold indi- 
vidual conferences for personal and 
professional guidance. Judgments of 
others who have contact with students 
(course instructors and classroom 
placement teachers) serve to supple- 
ment the advisors’ evaluations, al- 
though the advisors’ ratings were giv- 
en greater weight. 

The criteria for evaluating teacher- 
candidates at the end of the student 
year are focussed on those aspects of 
performance deemed crucial to the 
teaching role, yet limited by the areas 
into which it was expected that the 
CST might be able to predict. The 
Evaluation Guide, therefore, repre- 
sents a practical compromise between 
what one would ideally like to know 
about a student’s performance and 
what staff contacts make it possible 
to know. 


Evaluation Guide 


The schedule is composed of 15 
questions requiring ratings of: the 
ease with which the student makes and 
maintains contact with children; the 
nature of the relationships she es- 
tablishes; her reaction to children’s 
negative resistive behavior; her con- 
ceptualization of the balance between 
permissiveness and control; the way 
in which she handles the control role 
in actual practice; her conceptualiza- 
tion of child behavior, the extent to 
which she thinks in terms of the mot- 
ivational significance of behavior and 
developmental levels; the quality of 
her relations with adults; the effect 
of personal problems on her relations 
with children, with adults, and on her 
academic work; the core of her inter- 
est in teaching, her motivation for 
becoming a teacher; the level of her 
general intellectual functioning; the 
creativity and originality of her think- 
ing and work. 

Several additional questions repre- 
sent an over-all judgment rather than 
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the evaluation of a particular attri- 
bute or ability: the nature of her 
conceptualization and enactment of 
the teacher’s role: her readiness for 
teaching responsibility at the time 
of evaluation, i.e., the end of the 
training year; and an estimate of her 
teaching potentiality after more ex- 
perience and personal development. 

Each group of students was evalu- 
ated at the end of the training year. 
After the individual ratings were com- 
pleted, the raters met and discussed 
their ratings, coming to consensus on 
a single rating for each S on each item. 
The evaluations were then re-viewed 
in terms of the group distributions. 

Since the evaluation procedure re- 
quired an agreed-upon rating, there 
is no measure of the reliability of the 
judgments; rather reliability is 
achieved through a process of forced 
consensus.® 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


A number of statistically reliable 
relationships obtain between specific 
modes of responding to the CST and 
evaluations of behavior; these find- 
ings are, of course, subject to verifi- 
cation through cross-validation pro- 
cedures and this report, therefore, 
summarizes the main trend of the re- 
sults.® 
5 Although the Evaluation Guide was intend- 
ed to provide discrete measures of different 
aspects of functioning, the performance 
measures are highly inter-correlated. This 
poses problems for obtaining adequate cri- 
terion measures as well as for making 
specific predictions from responses to the 
CST. The clustering of criterion measures 
might seem to argue for a general, all-in- 
clusive criterion, The fact that many spe- 
cific aspects of performance may actually 
be correlated does not, however, mean that 
they are identical; moreover, the rating of 
performance tends to be easier and more 
adequate when conceptually discrete quali- 
ties are separated. In addition, predictive 
scores are related to some but not all of 
the criterion measures—the correlation be- 
tween performance measures is not so great 
that a score significantly related to one per- 
formance item is necessarily related to its 
correlates, 
® The study reported here is currently being 
replicated using different samples of Ss. 
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In testing scores against evaluation 
measures, the two coders’ ratings were 
pooled, except for scores on variable 
II (orientation to dilemma). Here 
the two coders seemed to have differ- 
ing interpretations of the dimension; 
consequently, each set of scores was 
evaluated separately against the cri- 
teria (see discussion of findings). 


For the other variables, scores as- 
signed by both coders were plotted 
and cut-off points determined by the 
distribution of scores. The group was 
dichotomized or trichotomized de- 
pending on the frequency and distri- 
bution of both CST scores and evalu- 
ation categories. Relationships be- 
tween CST scores and performance 
evaluations were determined by means 
of the chi-square technique. 

The eight dimensions on which re- 
sponses are coded vary in their effect- 
iveness in predicting behavior. Taken 
together, the array of specific meas- 
ures seems to be related to teaching 
behavior in a meaningful and coher- 
ent way. The usefulness of a dimen- 
sion, of course, is a function not only 
of the number of reliable relationships 
it generates, but also of the salience 
and psychological meaning of the re- 
lationships, 

In interpreting the findings it is 
important to keep in mind the spe- 
cific conditions of measurement. The 
Ss took the CST as part of their ap- 
plication for professional training; 
we assume that they were test-oriented 
and success-oriented, that the test- 
quality of the situation modulates re- 
sponses. Even the process of putting 
one’s reactions into writing imposes 
a certain amount of censorship and of 
modification, In fact, one might think 
that these factors would operate to 
yield bland, affectless, responses; the 
response to the test, however, is not 
so intellectualized. Nor, it might be 
added, are the Ss so knowledgeable 
and withholding — they do express 





Analyses of the data are in process and 
should serve to clarify the significance of 
these findings. 





attitudes, conflicts, and feelings of a 
highly personal nature. 
Findings 

This section presents the major re- 
lationships obtained between the CST 
dimensions and the evaluation meas- 
ures. 

The quality of the expressive tone 
in the cartoon responses is related to 
three important performance meas- 
ures: those whose responses express 
more affect are rated as “more lively” 
teachers — more likely to stimulate 
exploration and _ experimentation 
rather than to require conformity to 
adult standards (p=.04); more likely 
to have ideological reasons for having 
chosen teaching as a profession (p= 
.09); most likely to develop into gifted 
teachers (p=—.08). This qualitative 
measure, which transcends specific 
content and concerns the spontaneity 
of expression, seems to offer a clue 
for the prediction of a relatively dy- 
namic and independent enactment of 
the teaching role. 

The nature of the affect projected 
into the cartoon situation is of crucial 
importance, The extent to which the 
S identifies with characters depicted 
in the cartoons, however, does not 

rovide a simple estimate of the abil- 
ity to empathize, to relate sympath- 
etically with people in behavior. On 
the contrary, identifying with chil- 
dren on the CST is associated with 
having difficulty making contact with 
children (p=.10) and with over-iden- 
tification in relations with them (p 
=.05); these Ss are rated as least pre- 
pared to teach (p=.02); and their gen- 
eral future development is viewed as 
uncertain (p=.09). The meaning of 
“identification” in this situation re- 
— clarification. (Perhaps it should 
rst be noted that the term is used 
here not in the psychoanalytic sense 
of identification, but in the more 
everyday sense of sympathetic taking 
of a character’s point of view, em- 
pathy, etc.) The findings indicate 
that what appears, manifestly, to be 
a warm, sympathetic response to a 
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character may, when considered in 
the context of the testing situation, be 
an over-reaction; it is more appropri- 
ate to hold a certain psychological 
distance between the self and the car- 
toon characters. Non-identification in 
the testing situation, rather than im- 
plying distance or a coldly intellec- 
tualized approach, is related to an 
appropriately warm responsiveness in 
the behavioral situation.? 

The most fruitful measure of the 
CST dimension aggressive expression 
is ‘absence of expression of hostility.” 
(This score, more exactly, indicates 
the presence of relatively few or no re- 
sponses involving blame, criticism of 
characters, or recommendation of pu- 
nitive action.) Those Ss who tend to 
express less hostility on the CST re- 
ceive “superior” ratings on five differ- 
ent evaluation measures: they are able 
to establish emphatic relations with 
children (p=.03); to conceptualize 
and to enact the control role in a bal- 
anced realistic way (p=.02, p=.025); 
they have an understanding of chil- 
dren’s behavior in terms of motiva- 
tional and developmental processes 
(p=.08); they are considered ready 
for teaching (p=.08). This score is 
clearly useful, yet here again the cor- 
relation between expression in a test- 
ing situation and in behavior is not 
simply one to one. For the relation- 
ships should not be taken as a simple 
indication of the prognostic value of 
low expression of hostility. It is a 
truism that hostile feelings and im- 
pulses are a necessary and inevitable 
aspect of personality, that excessive 
bottling-up of such impulses is neither 
healthy nor desirable. Especially in 
the area of aggression, however, a 
good deal of modulation of impulse is 
to be expected from normal subjects 








*This dimension has been reorganized to 
provide a four-point scale from close emo- 
tional identification with child or adult to 
no identification. The revised formulation 
allows for the separate coding of qualita- 
tive aspects of identification previously un- 
differentiated; the justification for these dis- 
tinctions depends, of course, on further 
empirical findings. 
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in a test situation. The dimension was 
coded in terms of the modification of 
expression; the nature of the situa- 
tion seems to skew the scale toward 
covertness of expression. 

The measure of orientation to dil- 
emma is designed to tap an individ- 
ual’s tendency to maximize, to exag- 
gerate conflicts and problems vs. the 
tendency to minimize or ignore prob- 
lem aspects. As noted above, this dim- 
ension was interpreted so differently 
by the two coders that each set of 
scores was tested separately against 
the criterion measures.§ In spite of 
the apparent ambiguities in defini- 
tion, the dimension seems fruitful. 

The degree of objectivity in the 
assessment of the seriousness of the 
conflict depicted yields several sig- 
nificant relationships. Whether the 
deviation from objectivity is in the 
direction of over-accentuating or of 
minimizing the seriousness of the 
situation does not seem to be crucial. 
Those who minimize or over-accentu- 
ate, that is, those less able realistic- 
ally to assess the dilemma, tend to be 
least ready to teach, with future de- 
velopment uncertain (p=.10, p=.04); 
they tend to have “low” ratings on a 
general evaluation of conceptualiza- 
tion and enactment of the teaching 
role (p=.06). Minimization of the de- 
picted dilemma is also associated with 
an inability to form empathic rela- 
tionships with children (p=.02.) 

The complexity and quality of 
psychological thinking, the most in- 
tellectual of the scoring dimensions, 


8 Although the coders differed, no one set 
of scores seems empirically more or less 
useful. The nature of the difference seems 
to be related to the difference in the coders’ 
backgrounds: Coder A is a clinical psychol- 
ogist, Coder B is a former nursery school 
teacher; whereas one evaluated the situation 
from a more clinical viewpoint, the other 
was more teaching-oriented. These differ- 
ences, however, were internally consistent 
and led to a shifting of scale values which 
produced absolute differences in scoring 
while consistently maintaining internal re- 
lations, In an attempt to produce equivalent 
frames of reference, the definitions have 
been revised. 
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is, as would be expected, related to 
adequacy of intellectual functioning 
(p=.04). Specifically, non-motivation- 
al conceptualization on the CST is 
related to a comparable manner of 
thinking about child behavior at the 
end of training (p=—.06); also, us- 
ing vague and limited concepts to ex- 
plain behavior on the CST is related 
to a limited enactment of the teach- 
ing role (p=.04), 

Although the responses clearly re- 
flect psychological knowledge and 
level of sophistication, they also re- 
veal the quality of the Ss’ thinking 
about interpersonal relations. Sheer 
information is important but more 
significant is the extent to which a 
person is motivated to understand be- 
havior, and the way this understand- 
ing is brought to bear on a specific 
situation, 

The dimension concerned with 
attitudes toward the socializing pro- 
cess, designed to tap an important 
area of conceptualization and ways 
of handling children in groups, yield- 
ed few positive findings. One of the 
sub-scores — socialization pressure — 
although not significantly related to 
any criterion measure when taken 
alone, becomes an effective predictor 
of inadequate performance when this 
score is combined with the tendency 
to explain behavior in mechanical 
non-motivational ways. 

In two cases, dimensions that did 
not relate to criterion measures have, 
nevertheless, been retained in the 
present coding system because of their 
central importance in the teaching 
process. One, orientation to action, 
a to tap the individual’s po- 
tential for taking action in a situation 
rather than withdrawal or contempla- 
tion of on-going activity; this is in- 
deed a salient quality for a teacher 
and one which it is particularly diff- 
cult to infer from written material. 
The other dimension concerns the Ss 
perception of the authority role; 
clearly, the way the individual con- 
ceptualizes and enacts the authority 
role is a crucial aspect of her function- 


ing as a teacher. The cartoons elicit 
relevant material that can be coded 
rather reliably; only one statistically 
significant relationship was obtained, 
however, and its meaning is not clear. 
It is never possible to account for the 
absence of findings. Even when these 
are due to the inadequacy of the 
methods used, the sources of error may 
be multiple. It seems likely, however, 
that the study sample does not afford 
a wide enough range of variation to 
provide a fair test. The effects of this 
restriction, not in sample size, but in 
the nature of the population tested, is, 
of course, not limited to any one vari- 
able; however it may be particularly 
relevant to the authority dimension 
since most teacher-candidates who 
choose the Bank Street College do so 
because they have a concept of the 
College as a place where, in a sense, 
they can learn how to be “benign 
authority figures.” They may and do 
have more or less difficulty enacting 
the role, but they hold it as a positive 
value. 


Indices 


A summary score, predictive of gen- 
eral functioning was developed by 
using a simple checklist approach. 
Five scores, each independently re- 
lated to important criterion measures, 
were combined to yield a composite 
Positive Index, The separate scores 
are: tendency toward affective expres- 
sion, ability to assess realistically the 
seriousness of the depicted conflict; 
tendency not to identify with charac- 
ters, especially children; infrequent 
use of original, unique themes rather 
than popular, more usual ones. This 
composite score was tested against 
two summary criterion measures — 
teaching readiness and teaching po- 
tential. With this Positive Index it is 
possible to separate those Ss rated as 
ready for teaching responsibility at 
the end of the training year (p=.01). 
The score, however, does not dis- 
tinguish Ss rated as having high 
teaching potential. It was thought 
that stressing more positive aspects 
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of the responses might facilitate the 
prediction of teaching potential, but 
the concept is quite difficult to define 
empirically. Among these raters there 
is a community of opinion as to the 
behavioral constituents of teaching 
readiness, but considerable diversity 
as to the more intangible components 
of teaching potential.® 


Interpretative Analysis of Protocols 


The coding method described above 
is suited to the analysis of group data 
for certain research purposes. In the 
attempt to test the predictive value 
of the CST, for example, it has been 
important to separate the different 
components of responses in an effort 
to determine the behavioral correl- 
ates of specific dimensions. For the 
interpretation of an individual’s pro- 
tocol, however, another level of inte- 
gration is required; it is necessary to 
“put the pieces back together again.” 

Some psychologists using similar 
techniques have felt that there is no 
need to take projective material apart 
and have argued for study of the 
whole protocol allowing the free play 
of clinical intuition. Experience with 
projective data from the CST and 
other techniques has often shown, 
however, that when the process of 
analysis is not structured around sali- 
ent and specified dimensions, inter- 
pretations tend to be highly idiosyn- 
cratic and unreliable and to shift the 
focus of inquiry depending on the 
content presented, For these reasons, 
a method for analyzing CST respons- 
es has been developed; this method is 
based on the coding dimensions which 
provide a framework for analysis of 
the protocol whether or not the actual 
procedure of coding itself is under- 
taken. 


The material can be organized 








*A comparable Negative Index was also 
tested against the summary ratings. Again, 
however, a reliable relationship obtains 
between the composite score and the rating 
of teaching readiness (p=.01), and no re- 
lationship is found with the measure of 
teaching potential. 
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around four major topics: the teach- 
er’s conceptual background; the (prob- 
able) quality of her relationships 
with children and with adults; the 
concept and (probable) enactment of 
the authority role; and personal quali- 
ties of the responses, In each of these 
categories, certain of the coding dim- 
ensions provide relevant information. 
For example, in attempting to char- 
acterize a person’s conceptual back- 
ground from CST data, one would 
consider the range and level of con- 
cepts employed to interpret behavior; 
the general orientation to the psy- 
chological conflicts implicit in the 
cartoon dilemma; the tendency to 
make moralistic judgments; the de- 
gree of concern for channeling im- 
pulses into socially approved modes 
and the extent to which this concern 
is balanced with interest in support- 
ing and developing individual poten- 
tial. In assessing the quality of rela- 
tions with children and adults, one 
would note especially the tendency 
to identify with children and/or with 
adults, whether certain kinds of chil- 
dren, or adults, seem to elicit a more 
or less sympathetic response; the tend- 
ency to express affect, and what kind 
of content seems to call forth affective 
reactions; the extent to which hostility 
is expressed, against what kinds of 
figures it is directed, and in what cir- 
cumstances it seems to be called forth. 
In a similar way, certain coding dim- 
ensions can be selected and organized 
to characterize the person’s percep- 
tion of the authority role and the per- 
sonal, idiosyncratic qualities of the 
response, as well as other comparable 
areas that may be of special interest 
or relevance. 


Unique perceptions of the stimuli, 
the tendency to structure different sit- 
uations around major _ repetitive 
themes, expressive verbal mannerisms, 
items of personal history, significant 
shifts in tone, cynical facade mechan- 
isms — all may be evidenced in re- 
sponse to these cartoons, as to other 
stimuli of a projective nature. The 
analysis of CST protocols, utilizing 
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general principles of projective inter- 
pretation within the framework out- 
lined here, has proven extremely valu- 
able in the guidance and counselling 
of students in the Bank Street pro- 


gram. 
DIscussION 


The main approach in this study 
has been to test out the possibility 
that systematic analysis of responses 
to this semi-structured test would yield 
differential predictions of teaching 
performance. The findings indicate 
that the test is indeed a useful pre- 
dictive instrument. A number of ex- 
pected relationships, however, did not 
appear, and some dimensions, clearly 
central to the teaching process, did 
not prove fruitful. While it is always 
possible that such failures in predic- 
tion are due to the nature of the test 
itself, certain additional factors are 
undoubtedly contributory. 

The way in which the study was 
conducted, for instance, imposed a se- 
vere test of the usefulness of the CST. 
The protocols alone—without qualify- 
ing information from interviews or 
background material — provided the 
predictive data. The use of coding 
procedures designed to minimize halo 
effects and to maximize the extent to 
which each dimension was considered 
independently eliminated valuable 
aspects of the data — the inter-rela- 
tions among discrete scores and the 
“whole” qualities of individual pro- 
tocols. 

In addition, in this study the effect 
of training is an exceedingly impor- 
tant and unevaluated variable. The at- 
tempt to measure the predictive val- 
idity of the test poses special prob- 
lems in this situation for it is not 
merely ten months of time that inter- 
vene between administration of the 
CST and the collection of criterion 
data, but a year of change in the very 
areas in which prediction is being at- 
tempted. The characteristics measured 
by the CST condition the student’s 
response to the program; the training 
experience in turn influences these 


attitudes and their potential for en- 
actment. Evaluation of the perform- 
ance of individuals in an active 
growth process provides complex cri- 
teria for validating a projective test. 

In addition, the relative homogen- 
eity of the population used in this 
study has complicated the research 
task. These subjects are not represen- 
tative of the larger sample of candi- 
dates for teacher training or of teach- 
ers. They are, first of all, liberal arts 
graduates; they are partially preselect- 
ed in that they come to the Bank 
Street College expecting a particular 
educational philosophy; the selection 
involved in the admissions proced- 
ures further reduces the variability of 
the group. This restriction applies 
both to the range of response to the 
CST and to the range of difference 
in performance, and consequently re- 
duces the likelihood of obtaining sig- 
nificant differences between test re- 
sponses and performance ratings. 

Additional studies of the CST are 
currently in progress. As has been 
noted above, the study is being repli- 
cated with different groups of Ss. The 
CST has also been included in a bat- 
tery designed to provide multiple 
measures of teacher personality; this 
battery has been given to approxi- 
mately 200 prospective teachers 
trained at several different teachers’ 
colleges. The observation and ratings 
of the classroom behavior of approxi- 
mately 50 of these Ss will provide ad- 
ditional criterion data for the study 
of the predictive usefulness of the 
CST. 

Study of the cartoons’ stimulus val- 
ue has been undertaken in order to 
ascertain the relative extent to which 
each of the cartoons elicits specific 
content and to test the consistency of 
such stimulus values in different 4 
ulations. Such information, it is felt, 
will provide a useful frame of refer- 
ence for the analysis of individual 
protocols, as well as for the evaluation 
of group data. 

The populations used have thus 
far been limited to teachers of young 
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children. The test itself, however, 
seems to have broader relevance. The 
potential usefulness of the Cartoon 
Situations Test seems to lie in three 
directions: 1) as a tool for the assess- 
ment of attitudes concerning chil- 
dren and modes of relating to chil- 
dren — attitudes significant not only 
for teachers but for others who work 
with children; 2) as an aid in facili- 
tating guidance or counselling during 
or after professional training; and 3) 
as an effective research instrument 
specifically directed to research on 
psychological factors in the education- 
al process. 


SUMMARY 


The present paper describes the 
Cartoon Situations Test, a semi-struc- 
tured technique designed to assess 
personality dimensions relevant to 
interaction with young children. The 
test consists of seven cartoons depict- 
ing teachers, children and parents in 
a variety of situations. In a first at- 
tempt to validate the CST, the test 
was given to 65 student teachers at 
the time of admission to graduate 
teacher training, and analysis of these 
Ss’ responses to the cartoons was sys- 
tematically compared with evalua- 
tions of their subsequent (student) 
teaching performance. The findings 
indicate that responses to the test 
are reliably related to important as- 
pects of teaching. A schema for anal- 
ysis of responses to the CST is sum- 
marized, and a resume of the findings 
is presented. 

Further research is in progress. It 
it hoped that the CST may prove use- 
ful as a research instrument, as an 
aid in professional counselling, and 
as a tool for assessing attitudes con- 
cerning children and modes of relat- 
ing to children. 
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The Generality of Scope and Differentiation Responses 
to the Rorschach’ 


WILLIAM G, SHIPMAN 
University of Pittsburgh Medical School 


Perception is now thought of as one 
aspect of a unitary behavior system 
so that one’s major modes of perceiv- 
ing reflect one’s major modes of be- 
havior in general. Rorschach theorists 
have been among the major propon- 
ents of this point of view. In this 
study the concepts of scope and dif- 
ferentiation are examined to see 
whether they involve generalized be- 
havior traits that operate in the areas 
of perception, cognition, and_ socio- 
emotional behavior. Scope is defined 
as the extent of the objective situation 
covered by clear awareness in the per- 
ceptual field. Differentiation is 
thought of as the complexity of that 
area of clear awareness. These two di- 
mensions are measured on the Ror- 
schach by the location and form level 
scoring systems. Klopfer and Kelley 
(2), Bruner (1), and Werner (10) 
have all argued for a common manner 
of approach to = and cogni- 
tive tasks. Rorschach theorists (2), (5) 
have made claims for a unity of ap- 
proach that extends even into the 
social and emotional areas of function- 
ing. 
Little research has been done di- 
rectly with the validity of the scope 
and differentiation measures of the 
Rorschach, but what has been done 
tends to confirm the generally accept- 
ed interpretation of the responses. 
Typical Rorschach differences for 
the various mental illnesses have been 
found (6). In the vocational area it 
has been shown that people successful 
in different specific occupations have 
characteristic modes of perceptual ap- 


1 This article is based on a doctoral disserta- 

tion submitted to the Graduate School of 
the Pennsylvania State University. The 
writer wishes to thank Professors G. M. 
Guthrie, J. F. Hall, and K. R. Smith for 
their helpful suggestions. 





proach to the Rorschach (3). Devel- 
opmental studies have shown trends 
for scope and differentiation responses 
to change with increasing age (4). 

Since, on the other hand, a number 
of experimental studies (9) have tend- 
ed to indicate the specificity of per- 
ceptual behavior it was felt that there 
was good reason to make a direct test 
of these Rorschach claims, The fol- 
lowing hypotheses were formulated 
for testing in this experiment: 

1. Scope and differentiation vari- 
ables are relatively independent when 
measured by the Rorschach. 


2. Scope and differentiation tend- 
encies will show behavioral consist- 
ency in the approach to the Rorschach 
and to other perceptual tasks. 


3. Scope and differentiation tend- 
encies will show behavioral consist- 
ency in the approach to perceptual 
and to cognitive tasks. 

4. Scope and differentiation tend- 
encies, as indicated on the Rorschach, 
have personality correlates which will 
show themselves on another project- 
ive technique for the study of person- 
ality. 

PROCEDURE 


One hundred and thirty-eight un- 
dergraduates enrolled in the Intro- 
ductory Psychology course at the 
Pennsylvania State University were 
the subjects. They were administered 
the following tests in a two hour 
group session: a Group Rorschach, a 
Picture Description Test, an Object 
Description Test, a Verbal Fluency 
Test (from Thurstone’s PMA), a 
Word Sorting Test?, the Levinson 


? The Word Sorting Test, constructed by the 


author, consists of 26 groups of six words. 
Split half reliabilities of the two scales in- 
volved were .97 (scope) and .88 (differen- 
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Test®, and a Sentence Completion 
Test. Each of the Rorschach ink blots 
was flashed on the screen for three 
minutes then the subjects wrote on 
a sheet of paper three things that the 
blot looked like or reminded them of, 
plus some descriptive remark about 
each. After the test they marked the 
location of each response on a loca- 
tion sheet. The Picture Description 
Test required the Ss to write five line 
descriptions for each of two pictures 

rojected on a large screen. The Ob- 
ject Description Test required them 
to write five line descriptions about 
“The Campus” and “Your house at 
home”. For the Word Sorting Test 
the Ss were told that they were to be 
given sheets with twenty-six groups 
of words on them. They were told to 
describe the words in any way at all. 
It was announced that they had only 
fifteen minutes in which to do the 
task. At the end of the time they had 
to turn the page and work on the in- 
complete sentences, The session was 
over when they completed the Levin- 
son Test. 

The measures divide themselves in- 
to those of scope, differentiation, ver- 
bal fluency, and personality character- 
istics. The Rorschach scope measure 
was a modification of the usual loca- 
tion scoring system so that area size 
alone was the standard of measure- 
ment. The scope of the Picture De- 
scription Test was defined as the de- 
gree to which the subject mentioned 
all the major aspects of the picture in 
his description. Similarly, the scope 
of the Object Description Test was 
felt to be the extent to which all the 
major aspects of the entity were men- 





tiation). Samples of the items are : 

1. Daisy Dandelion 2. Knife Steam Shovel 
Poplar Buttercup Fork Spoon 
Maple Birch Crane Steam Roller 

* The Levinson Test, described by Rokeach 

(8), requires S to describe in what way 

all of these terms might be interrelated with 

each other, The terms are: 


Buddhism Communism Judaism 
Capitalism Democracy _ Protestantism 
Catholicism —_Facism Socialism 
Christianity 


tioned. Scope on the Word Sorting 
Test was scored as the number of 
items in the largest grouping of each 
set of six words. 

Differentiation on the Rorschach 
was measured by the complexity of 
the form and the elaborations given 
to further characterize it. This was 
a simplification of the method out- 
lined by Klopfer and is as follows: 
three points for unusually complex 
percepts, two points for human per- 
cepts and elaborated one level per- 
cepts, one point for usual percepts of 
definite form, e.g., bat and flower, 
zero points for semi-definite forms, 
e.g., cloud, stone. The Picture De- 
scription Test and the Object De- 
scription Test were scored for differ- 
entiation by a scoring system modified 
only slightly from that described 
above. It was felt that the Object De- 
scription Test measured the scope and 
differentiation of a concept. In the 
Word Sorting Test and the Levinson 
Test, where the perceived relationship 
between concepts are under study, 
the complexity of these ideas was 
measured by the accuracy and “cen- 
trality” of the relationship claimed 
for the words. “Vehicles” for example 
would be scored as more differentiat- 
ed a response than “both have bump- 
ers” when the relation between car 
and truck is being described. 

Since much of the scoring involved 
judgments of complex material, the 
reliability of scoring was calculated 
for most of the tests. Pearson correla- 
tions between two scorers on random 
samples of forty records ranged from 
1.00 to .91 for the different scales. 
From these results it is concluded that 
the measuring systems can be com- 
municated to others and applied with 
high agreement. 

As for the reliability of the scales, 
some indication of the likelihood that 
the scores would be similarly distrib- 
uted on a retest is given by the Spear- 
man-Brown estimates of reliability 
calculated from them. These estimates 
of test reliability range from .97 to 
.63 except for the scope measure of 
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Object Description which had an esti- 
mated reliability of only .21. It was 
found that ambiguity in the term 
“campus” caused this. Some of these 
values are lower than those required 
for standardized tests, but, aside from 
the one very low value, they were felt 
to be acceptable in a group study to 
discover trends rather than in an in- 
dividual setting for prediction. 


RESULTS 


The first hypothesis was that scope 
and differentiation on the Rorschach 
are relatively independent of each 
other. Although the Pearson correla- 
tion between them, .24, is significant 
at the .02 level of confidence it is so 
small that these variables may be con- 
sidered sufficiently independent to 
warrant separate investigation. 

The second hypothesis was that 
measures of scope and differentiation 
would show positive correlations be- 
tween the Rorschach and the other 
perceptual test, Picture Description. 
The scope correlation was .16 and 
the differentiation correlation was .08. 

The third hypothesis claimed a re- 
lationship between the Rorschach 
measures and their counterparts in 
the cognitive tests. The Object De- 
scription scope score, previously 
found to be unreliable, showed a sur- 
prisingly high correlation (.43) with 
the Rorschach scope measure, The dif- 
ferentiation measures correlated only 
.19. A comparison of the Rorschach 
with the Word Sorting Test and the 
Levinson Test also yielded statistical- 
ly insignificant correlations for both 
scope and differentiation. 

Because it was thought that there 
might be a relationship among these 
perceptual and cognitive measures, 
although not with the Rorschach, the 
intercorrelations between the tests 
were calculated. These were very low 
and insignificant except for a .35 cor- 
relation between the differentiation 
measures of Picture Description and 
Object Description. It was thought 
that differentiation scores might be 
partially a function of verbal fluency 
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but when these measures were cor- 
related no significant relations ap- 
peared. 

The fourth hypothesis was that in- 
dividual differences in Rorschach 
scope and differentiation have per- 
sonality correlates that would appear 
in a sentence completion test. Nine- 
teen items that discriminated well in 
a pilot study were used. Discriminat- 
ing trends in 78 of the records were 
found, then a cross validation was 
done with the sixty remaining rec- 
ords. Of the twenty-three meaning- 
ful trends noted in the first part of 
the examination only three remained 
at or near significance in the second 
group. These were: 

#18. Most people don’t know ... 

(Low scope on the Rorschach is as- 
sociated with giving personal materi- 
al to this item.) 

#13. There are times... 

(Low Rorschach scope is associated 
with slumps into depression.) 

# 8. The worst courses are ones where... 
(Deviants in Rorschach differentia- 
tion mention boredom disinterest, 
and other motivational aspects as 
opposed to specific, objective con- 
ditions.) 

Among the trends found in the 
first sample, but not corroborated in 
the cross-validation, were items about 
the specificity-generality of the lan- 
guage used, the detailing with which 
people meet life problems, and the 
apparent maturity of reactions to 
threat. Many such interpretive claims 
for the Rorschach did not hold up 
with this test. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this is Piotrowski’s assertion 
that a tendency to large scope on the 
Rorschach is representative of a 
tendency “to leave nothing to chance 
but to plan one’s life so that all 
actions... contribute to the achieve- 
ment of a paramount and all-embrac- 
ing goal of life.” One item, My life 
work .. . , appeared to yield definite 
indications of the clarity of one’s 
plans for the future but the results 
showed no relation to Rorschach 
scope indices. It must be concluded 
from the almost chance number of 
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significant items that the sentence 
completion test did not discover sig- 
nificant and meaningful personality 
correlates of the two Rorschach di- 
mensions. 

Among the _ research questions 
raised by this study are whether great- 
er ego involvement on the part of the 
subjects would have led to greater 
consistency of approach. A tachisto- 
scopic Rorschach presentation would 
reveal whether visual scope and dif- 
ferentiation are a function of initial, 
momentary perception or of frequency 
of eye movements. 

Conclusions based on this study 
must be drawn cautiously. These two 
general traits of approach may exist 
but the tests, through errors of defi- 
nition or test construction, failed to 
sample them. On the other hand the 
tests were constructed so that ap- 
proach to them could vary as it does 
to the Rorschach. They seem to fit the 
claims of the Rorschach theorists and 
as such are felt to be legitimate tests 
of the validity of Rorschach theory. 
Consequently the following conclu- 
sions are drawn: 

1. Scope and differentiation, as 
measured on the Rorschach seem to 
be relatively independent of each 
other. 

2. Scope and differentiation tenden- 
cies were not consistent when per- 
formance on the Rorschach was com- 
pared with performance on another 
perceptual test. 


3. No reliable relationships were 
apparent for either scope or differ- 
entiation between the Rorschach and 
two cognitive tests. This finding calls 
into question the usual Rorschach in- 
terpretations for these scores. 

4. Evidence for a number of 
hypothesized correlates of the two 
Rorschach variables was not found in 
a sentence completion test modified 
for the task. 
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Prediction of Physiological Stress Tolerance’ 
From Projective Tests: ‘‘The Focused Thematic Test” 


A. J. SILVERMAN, S. I. COHEN, G. D. ZUIDEMA AND C. S. LAZAR 


Stress and Fatigue Section, Aero Medical Laboratory 
Wright Air Development Center, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 


This paper describes the prediction 
of the individual response to a spe- 
cific cardiovascular stress situation, by 
use of a thematic type projective test 
focused specifically on the affect state 
involved. This is one aspect of an 
on-going multi-disciplined project, in 
which psycho-physiologic correlations 
to experimental cardiovascular stresses 
are being explored. (1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 
12). 

tn the Stress and Fatigue Section 
of the Aero Medical Laboratory ex- 
periments have been under way de- 
termining the parameters involved in 
“G”-tolerance. The “G’-force is ar- 
rived at through the use of centrifu- 
gal forces in a human centrifuge. The 
level of “G’-force at which subjects 
black-out or lose their vision depends 
on the ability of the cardiovascular 
system to maintain the blood pressure 
at the head and eyes against the tend- 
ency of the centrifugal force of the 
centrifuge to pull the blood away 
from the head. As the blood pressure 
compensatory mechanism fails, peri- 
pheral vision, then total vision is lost. 
This point is popularly known as 
black-out, Seconds later, if the ‘“G’- 
force is maintained, unconsciousness 
occurs. Thus, the human centrifuge 
represents an excellent experimental 
situation in which to study cardio- 
vascular stress responsiveness. 

Variations in black-out level are 
very obvious among different subjects 
and in the same subject at different 
times. Due to dependence of “G”-tol- 
erance upon cardiovascular responsive- 
ness, and due to the known influences 
of emotional states on the cardiovas- 


* Paper read at Annual Meeting of American 
Psychological Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
4 September 1956. 


cular system, it seemed reasonable to 
consider the emotional state as one 
of the possible important parameters 
to be measured in the assessment of 
“G’-tolerance variations. 

Anecdotal material suggested that 
emotional changes seem to be associ- 
ated with “G’”-tolerance shifts, and 
that there were apparent psycholog- 
ical differences between subjects who 
were characteristically low “G” and 
those characteristically high “G”. 
High “G” subjects appeared more out- 
going and aggressive than low “G” 
subjects. Low “G” subjects responded 
in the human centrifuge situation 
with more manifest anxiety. 

Two subjects observed for a period 
of eight months revealed highest black- 
out levels when angry, in control, or 
relatively free from anxiety. Lowest 
black-out levels were obtained when 
they were worried, depressed, or 
anxious. 

These observations were similar to 
those of Funkenstein (4, 5) who dem- 
onstrated that subjects made angry 
showed an increase in blood pressure 
in response to a mild cardiovascular 
stress, while those made _ primarily 
anxious showed a prolonged decrease 
in blood pressure in response to the 
same chemical cardiovascular stress. 
Mecholyl, a hypotensive agent, was the 
stress employed. 

These differential blood pressure 
changes were found by Funkenstein 
to be associated with certain apparent 
biochemical shifts. The hypertensive 
response was associated with a nor- 
adrenaline-like reaction, while hypo- 
tensive responses were related to ad- 
renaline-like reactions. (Nor-adrena- 


line is a vasoconstrictor, while adrena- 
line dilates peripheral blood vessels.) 
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These findings in human subjects 
were an outgrowth of the earlier work 
of Hess (7), Von Euler (11), and 
others, who demonstrated similar be- 
havioral changes in cats associated 
with adrenaline/nor-adrenaline excre- 
tion shifts upon stimulation of differ- 
ent hypothalmic centers. 

The significance of this preceding 
work was, that if affect changes as de- 
lineated above resulted in alterations 
in “G’-tolerance, nor-adrenaline and 
adrenaline discharges associated with 
these affect changes could be the bio- 
chemical mechanism through which 
the altered physiologic response might 
operate. Thus, the presence of aggres- 
sion or hostility may be related to 
nor-adrenaline increases, while the 
presence of free floating anxiety is 
related to adrenalin increases. Prelim- 
inary confirmation of this hypothesis 
was seen in the work of Goodall (6), 
who showed that nor-adrenalin levels 
were higher among high “G”’-tolerance 
subjects and lower in subjects who 
blacked-out at less “G’’-force. 

This reasoning that “G’’-tolerance 
was related to direction of aggressive 
expression led to the development of 
a projective test, loaded with aggres- 
sive content and symbols in the hope 
that this test might discriminate high 
from low “G”-tolerance subjects. 

Eleven cards were designed depict- 
ing persons in various situations and 
presented to high and low “G” sub- 
jects who were asked to tell a story 
about each picture. Because the test 
was specifically designed for use with 
Air Force Personnel, specific Air Force 
situations were depicted, for example: 
one card pictured an encounter with 
Air Police; another pictured a situa- 
tion involving fighter-bomber planes. 
The stories of high and low “G”-tol- 
erance subjects were then compared 
and preliminary criteria of differenti- 
ation worked out. 

High “G” subjects tend to identify 
with the aggressor, and tell active 
stories in which the hero is independ- 
ent, persists in goal-directed behavior, 
is hedonistic or impulsive and is com- 


fortable about expressing aggression. 
Low “G” subjects identify with the 
aggressed against and tell passive or 
static stories in which the hero is de- 
pendent, easily gives up his goals, is 
reality oriented or internally inhib- 
ited, and either denies or is uncom-- 
fortable about the expression of ag- 
gression. Occasionally high “G” sub- 
jects show guilt in relationship to 
mother. Frequently, one of the stories 
allows evaluation of an additional fac- 
tor: high “G” is equated to consistent 
angry feelings; low “G” with persist- 
ent anxiety or guilt. For example: 
Card one, which portrays a man look- 
ing at a wall, on which are displayed 
4 vacation posters; a hunting scene; 
a game of tennis; a couple dancing; 
and a figure relaxed in a hammock — 
usually allows evaluation of the ac- 
tivity — passivity continuum, impul- 
siveness vs. reality oriented or inter- 
nally inhibited and occasionally iden- 
tification with aggressor or aggressed 
against. Thus, a typical high “G” story 
in this card might read as follows: 
“THIS MAN HAS BEEN RUSHING 
HOME FROM WORK; SUDDENLY, HE 
SEES THIS SIGN (score high for activity) 
— HUNTING — OH BOY! —SO HE BUYS 
A GUN AND HE GOES HUNTING (score 
high—identification with aggressor)-NEXT 
DAY HE’S IN THE MOUNTAINS AND 
GETS THE FIRST DEER OF THE SEA- 
SON (score high for impulsiveness). 


A low “G” story might be the fol- 
lowing: 

“THIS MAN IS STANDING AND LOOK- 

ING AT THE VACATION POSTER 

(score low—static story)—IT’S A COLOR- 

FUL SCENE, AND HE KNOWS THAT 

PEOPLE MAY THINK THEY HAVE 

FUN, BUT IT’S REALLY NOT FOR HIM 

—SO HE’LL GO HOME (low — internally 

inhibited). 

In Card Two, which depicts a man, 
his head propped on his hand, seated 
on a table on which there is a book 
and some boxes (probably radio 
equipment) — in addition to the above 
factors, independence vs, dependence 
and persistence in goal directed be- 
havior or degree of stubbornness may 
be evaluated. A typical composite 
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high “G” story to Card Two would 

be as follows: 
“THIS MAN IS DEEP AT WORK, TRY- 
ING TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 
HOW TO REPAIR HIS RADIO (score 
high for activity)—-HE’S ALL ALONE AND 
FEELS CONFIDENT THAT HE’S GO- 
ING TO SOLVE THE TASK ALONE 
(score high—independence). AFTER MANY 
HOURS OF HARD WORK, TRYING 
DIFFERENT PATTERNS AND REALLY 
SWEATING IT OUT, HE MAKES THE 
RIGHT CONNECTIONS AND SOLVES 
THE PROBLEM (score high—persistence). 


A low “G” story: 

“THIS MAN HAS JUST BEEN FIRED 

(score low — identification with aggressed 

against). HE’S SITTING AND IS WOR- 

RIED. DOESN’T KNOW WHAT TO DO. 

HE FELT HELPLESS TO DEFEND HIM- 

SELF. (score low — discomfort with aggres- 

sion). HE WISHES SOMEONE WOULD 

HELP HIM (score low—a plea for de- 

pendence). 

Two scoring methods were used; 
(a) a clinical impression of the total 
test responses; and (b), analysis of the 
stories based on the 6 cards, which 
preliminary studies indicated were 
most likely to elicit stories allowing 
assessment of the above factors. 

Those factors present in a story 
were graded on a system identifying 
high as top score, and low as bottom 
score, from zero to six. Total points, 
divided by the number of factors 
identified in a story, represents the 
score of the story. 

The resultant scores totaled for the 
six stories allow the grading of sub- 
jects into a high-low division using 
a score cut-off at 17 points. 

It should be stressed at this point 
that the identified criteria of discrim- 
ination are preliminary. Some are in- 
consistent factors. It is also unlikely 
that all the factors have equal value 
as has been implied in the scoring 
system. Some of the criteria may later 
turn out to have maximal values, 
while others are relatively less import- 
ant. Also, those cards not presently 
scored may give valuable cues. 


Nevertheless, it would appear that, 
as used at present, the test does seem 





to discriminate black-out levels with 
a high degree of accuracy. 

In order to test the method, two 
psychologists unfamiliar with the test 
or subjects, were called in. They were 
introduced to the frame of reference 
and the discriminating factors and 
asked to differentiate 13 subjects se- 
lected from the extremes of the distri- 
bution, on a high-low basis. The pro- 
tocols of six low and seven high sub- 
jects were used. Both psychologists in- 
dependently and correctly placed 
12/13 of the subjects, using an over-all 
clinical evaluation while taking the 
discriminating factors into account. 

The initial subject population was 
the regular Aero Medical Laboratory 
centrifuge panel. This consisted of 33 
subjects between the ages of 20 and 
40 years, who are presently in the Air 
Force. These subjects were known 
personally to the test authors, al- 
though their “G” tolerance scores 
were not known. On the basis of the 
Focused Thematic Test scores, sub- 
jects were divided into high and low 
categories of “G”. In the low cate- 
gory, 15 of the 16 subjects whose “G” 
actually measures 3.7 or less, were cor- 
rectly placed, while 13 of the 17 sub- 
jects with a “G”-tolerance of over 3.7 
were placed correctly. These results 
are significant at an .01 level (Z = 
4.08). 

Two further population groups 
were tested with the Focused The- 
matic Test using a double blind ap- 
proach. The judges (the test authors) 
had no contact with the subjects; also 
the person administering the test did 
not know the actual “G”-tolerance 
scores of the subjects. 

1. The first of these cross-validation 
groups consisted of 15 Air Force per- 
sonnel. All of these, but one subject, 
had a “G”-tolerance of over 3.7 and, 
therefore, fell into the high category. 
14 of the 15 were correctly identified 
as high “G”. 

2. The second cross-validation 
group consisted of 23 male graduate 
students, medical students or other 
personnel of the University of South- 
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ern California School of Experimental 
Medicine. In this group, 6 of the 9 
low “G” and 12 of the 14 high “G” 
group were correctly placed. This 
proportion is significant at the .05 
level (Z = 2.57). 

The apparent decrease in sensi- 
tivity seen in this second cross-valida- 
tion group could be, in part, due to 
the decreased specificity of focus of 
an Air Force test, when applied to a 
college population. 

In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized that it is felt that the prelimin- 
ary success with this test was due to 
the use of a focused frame of refer- 
ence. Personality factors alone would 
not differentiate, since it has already 
been noted that all conceivable per- 
sonality types exist among subjects 
who black-out at various G-levels. 
The important parameter seems to be 
the affect state and its biochemical cor- 
relates which result in physiological 
alterations. The kind of person the 
subject is, is only important insofar 
as it determines what stresses he will 
respond to, and how he will handle 
those stresses, 

Thus, by constructing a new test 
focused specifically on the affect states, 
which seemingly were most related to 
an important biochemical determin- 
ant of a physiologic response, it was 
felt that a more precise correlation 
could be made than by using more 
familiar personality assessment psycho- 
logical tests. 

By using this focused test approach, 
with attention paid to possible speci- 
ficity of psycho-physiological prob- 
lems, it is suggested that more precise 
—— may be demonstrated be- 
tween psychological and physiological 
aspects of the individual, 


SUMMARY 


A thematic type test focused on 
the area of the direction of and com- 
fort in handling aggressive stimuli 
and situations, was used to predict 
the “G”-tolerance of 3 groups of sub- 
jects. 


Adrenalin/noradrenalin ratios, “‘an- 


ger-in”/“anger-out” directions of ag- 
gression, and blood-pressure patterns 
were integrated on a basis for predict- 
ing “G’-stress tolerance from _pro- 
jective tests. It was predicted that 
high "G’-stress tolerance would re- 
late to outward aggression, while low 
“G”-stress tolerance would relate to 
aggression toward the self. “G’’-stress 
tolerance was determined in a human 
centrifuge and direction of aggression 
was elicited with a T.A.T.-like story 
test. 

In a preliminary sample, two psy- 
chologists independently made correct 
placements of 12 out of 13 subjects 
that were selected from the extremes 
of the distribution of “G”-tolerances, 
from the stories told to the Focused 
Projective Tests. 


High “G’-stress tolerance subjects 
tell of heroes who take an obdurate, 
aggressive, and impulsive role. Low 
“G’’-stress tolerance subjects tell of 
heroes who are dependent, inhibited, 
and controlled by others. Two further 
validation studies in which the judges 
predicted the high/low “G”-tolerances 
from the stories of the Focused The- 
matic Tests were significant at the .01 
level for the first group which was an 
Air Force population, and significant 
at the .05 level for the second group, 
a student population. 
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Conflict-Related Stimuli as Elicitors of Selected Physiological Responses 


J. O. Sines, Px.D. 
VA Hospital, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


Many times, in research especially, 
the need arises for stimuli which will 
selectively elicit specific responses 
from subjects whose personalities are 
characterized by a particular stimulus 
sensitivity. 

The present report concerns several 
projective-type stimuli which were 
found to have fairly specific psycho- 
logical significance when used in a 
particular fashion. The data to be 
presented were derived from the use 
of TAT and other similar pictures in 
an effort to determine whether or not 
the subjects’ personality characteris- 
tics were related to the specific mater- 
ial depicted in the stimuli. 


In the course of a study of the psy- 
chodynamics of the personality struc- 
ture of peptic ulcer patients it was 
necessary to find laboratory stimuli 
which reliably evoked particular types 
of physiological responses in persons 
considered to be primarily conflicted 
concerning either passive-dependency, 
hostility or sexuality, The physiolog- 
ical responses under study were res- 
piration rate, GSR and heart rate. 

Although several series of stimuli 
were employed with patients other 
than those described in this final re- 
port, only the results of the statistic- 
ally successful procedures will be dis- 
cussed. 


PROCEDURE 


Four pictures were selected: 1) A 
neutral picture was a glossy print 
photograph of Card 12BG from the 
TAT series (18).1 2) The hostile pic- 
ture was a similar photograph of a 
pencil sketch drawn especially for 





1 The editors of the Harvard University Press 

and Dr. H. A. Murray agreed to allow the 
writer to have the cards 6BM and 12BG 
photographed for research purposes. 


this study. There are two figures in 
this picture; one, quite indistinct 
seated in the lower left corner, and 
the other, a muscular man with man- 
acles on his wrists which are raised 
above his head. He is about to bring 
the manacled hands down on the 
head of the seated figure. The aggres- 
sing figure has an enraged expression 
on his face and his arm and chest 
muscles are taut with tension, 3) The 
passive-dependent stimulus was a 
photograph of Card 6BM from the 
TAT series (18). 4) The sexual stim- 
ulus was a photograph of a painting 
taken from Esquire Magazine (9). 
It is a picture of a young woman ly- 
ing on a couch with her body covered 
from the waist up by a dressing gown 
which is open from the waist down. 
She is wearing a pair of white briefs 
but her hips and bare legs are clearly 
visible. She is reaching up to embrace 
a man who leans over her. 

In order to control as much as pos- 
sible the interpretations the subjects 
made of each picture, the presenta- 
tion of each was accompanied by a 
so-called structuring statement. For 
the neutral picture the statement was, 
“Imagine yourself in a situation like 
this. It’s a nice summer day where 
you can relax and really take it easy.” 

With the presentation of the hostile 
card the examiner stated, “Put your- 
self in this fellow’s position. Your feel- 
ings are breaking loose and you're go- 
ing to do something that you’ve want- 
ed to do for a long time.” 

For the passive card the statement 
was, “Think of yourself as this kind 
of fellow, always depending upon 
your mother for help.” 





* Special acknowledgment is due Mr. Dirk 
Gringhuis for this picture, 
*The editors of Esquire Magazine kindly 
granted permission for the use of this pic- 
ture for research purposes. 
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The sexual card was accompanied 
by the statement, “Put yourself in 
this man’s position. You're all set up 
and whatever you do now is entirely 
up to you.” 

Before, during and after the pre- 
sentation of these four pictures each 
subject’s autonomic nervous system 
activity as reflected by breathing, 
pulse rate and galvanic skin response 
was continuously recorded by means 
of a Keller Polygraph (2). The meas- 
ures which were used were respiration 
rate, heart rate and a function of the 
intensity and duration of the galvanic 
skin response for the first minute im- 
mediately following the presentation 
of each card. 

The records obtained were inspect- 
ed and each of the three physiologi- 
cal responses was quantified. Thus, 
for each subject there were four in- 
itial scores for each of the three physi- 
ological systems; the respiration rate 
observed during the first minute fol- 
lowing the presentation of the four 
cards, the heart rate during the first 
minute following the presentation for 
each of the cards and GSR following 
presentation of each card. 

The final scores which were sub- 
jected to statistical analysis were the 
differences between the activity level 
in each of the physiological systems 
observed following the patient’s view- 
ing the neutral picture, and the level 
of activity observed in each system 
following the presentation of each of 
the other cards. For respiration rate 
the unit was the number of inspira- 
tion-expiration cycles per minute, and 
for pulse rate the unit was heart beats 
per minute. For GSR the scoring was 
done in a somewhat different tathion. 

Various writers including Darrow 
(3), Freeman (5), Hunt and Hunt 
(6) have presented several different 
scoring systems for the galvanic skin 
response phenomenon. The scoring 
methods advocated by these writers 
vary from the simple number of ohms 
decrease in resistance to comprehen- 
sive formuli which take into consid- 
eration the background resistance, 
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the number of ohms decreased in re- 
sistance, rapidity of return of the re- 
sistance to the pre-stimulation level 
and other factors, In general, the most 
frequently mentioned aspects of this 
henomenon which are considered to 
be indicative of the intensity of the 
galvanic skin response are: 1) actual 
number of ohms decrease in resist- 
ance, 2) the rapidity of recovery of 
the resistance level and, 3) the origin- 
al pre-stimulation level of résistance. 
Hunt and Hunt (6) have clearly 
shown that the latter variable, basal 
resistance, is unimportant if the suc- 
cessive measurements of the GSR are 
made from the same level. This con- 
dition was fully met by the present 
design in that the GSR measures 
which were compared with one an- 
other were made upon the same indi- 
vidual, and between stimuli the pal- 
mar resistance was allowed to return 
to its original pre-stimulation level. 
The unit of measurement employed 
in this study for the GSR function 
was the area in inches above the base 
level which was enclosed by the line 
resulting from the upward deflection 
of the pen writer during the GSR for 
the period of one minute immediately 
following the presentation of each 
card. In this way the units employed 
reflect not only the intensity of the 
response, but its duration as well. 
Following the suggestion of Ax (1) 
the difference scores for responses in 
each system for each picture were di- 
vided into quartiles on the basis of 
the base level value, and T scores 
were then assigned to each obtained 
difference, the actual T score value 
of a difference depending in part 
upon which quartile was being con- 
sidered. That is, for a particular sub- 
ject whose base level respiration rate 
was 15 cycles per minute; an increase 
of two such cycles might be given a 
T score of 60 or one standard devi- 
ation above the mean, while with a 
patient whose basal respiration rate 
was 22 cycles per minute, an increase 
of the same amount following stress 
might be assigned a T score of 70 
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or two standard deviations above the 
mean. 

In this fashion each patient ob- 
tained three T scores for his physio- 
logical responses to each stimulus; 
one T score for the change noted be- 
tween base level and response in GSR, 
another T score for the change be- 
tween his respiration rates and a third 
for his response in pulse rate when 
presented with each stimulus, In 
total each patient was given nine 
separate T scores, one each for his 
three physiological responses to each 
of three stimuli. 

In order to obtain an over-all esti- 
mate of autonomic nervous system 
arousal the T scores for a subject's 
response to each card were combined 
into an over-all autonomic change 
score. Each patient’s T scores ob- 
tained for his responses in respiration, 
pulse rate and GSR to each card were 
averaged to yield one T score indica- 
tive of his autonomically mediated 
response to each stimulus. 


SUBJECTS 


The data on which the validity 
of the stimuli was based were ob- 
tained from 20 patients selected from 


those who were referred to the Clin- 
ical Psychology Service of the Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital, Dear- 
born, Michigan. The basis on which 
the patients were selected for this 
purpose was the specific statement, 
made or approved after review by 
a staff clinical psychologist, that the 
primary source of a man’s anxiety was 
conflict concerning the expression or 
control of either hostile-aggressive 
impulses, passive-dependent needs or 
heterosexual impulses. A verbal state- 
ment to this effect was not accepted, 
but rather the criterion was the inte- 
gration of such an impression in a 
written report which became a perm- 
anent part of that patient’s file. The 
hasis for making such a statement 
was most often a battery of psycho- 
logical tests but not infrequently it 
was extended psychotherapeutic con- 
tacts with the patient. The diagnostic 
labels and other identifying data 
concerning those 20 patients are giv- 
en in Table I. 

In summarizing the psychological 
testing on all patients routinely re- 
ferred to the Clinical Psychology Ser- 
vice in the above mentioned hospital 
during a period of six months, 20 


TaseE I. Identifying Data For Subjects In Stimulus Validation Study 


Years of 
Diagnosis Age Educ. I. Q. Formulation Based on* 

1. Anxiety Reaction 57 11 133 H 1 
2. Diabetes aT 12 100 S 1 
3. Anemia 36 10 97 P 1 
4. Anxiety Reaction 27 10 112 P 1&2 
5. Dermatitis 31 12 124 S 1&2 
6. Anxiety Reaction 29 12 100+ S 1&2 
7. Diabetes 39 ie P 1 
8. Atopic Eczema 37 12 124 S 1 
9. Alcoholism 33 13 114 P 1&2 
10. Chrone’s Disease 24 12 Hi. Aver. H Les 
11. Anxiety Reaction 28 10 Average H 1&2 
12. Epidemophytoris 40 16 125 H 1 
13. Hypoglycemia 35 13 Superior P 1 
14. Anxiety Reaction 35 Se 8 eau H 2 
15. Anxiety Reaction 32 —— H 1 
16. Anxiety Reaction 30 a S 1 
17. Psychoneurosis Anx. 28 10 102 P 1 
18. Situational Maladjust. 

in Passive-Dependent 

Personality 38 8 96 P 1 
19. Schizophrenic Reaction, 

Simple Type 39 8 111 H 1 
20. Alcoholism 40 9 108 P 1 
*1. Battery of psychological tests. 2. Psychotherapeutic contacts. 
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could be found who fulfilled the cri- 
teria set up. Seven of these patients 
were considered to be primarily con- 
flicted concerning hostile-aggressive 
impulses, eight to be primarily con- 
flicted over passive-dependent needs 
and five were considered to be con- 
flicted for the most part in relation to 
sexual problems. 


RESULTS 


This group of 20 patients was sub- 
jected to the previously described 
procedures and the physiological 
measurements were obtained follow- 
ing their viewing these pictures. The 
records were scored as already dis- 
cussed and analysis of variance was 
employed to determine whether or 
not there was a significant relation- 
ship between type of conflict and types 
of stimulus to which the major re- 
sponse was made. The analysis of vari- 
ance summary is presented in Table 
If. The results indicate that there is 
a definite relationship, significant at 
the one per cent level, between these 
groups of patients and the stimuli to 
which each showed his greatest re- 
sponse. There was no statistically sig- 
nificant difference between the aver- 
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TABLE II. Analysis of Variance — Validation Groups 
ANS Arousal T Scores 
Stimuli Sums for Means for 

Group Hostile Passive Sexual Groups Groups 

>x 369 332 353 
Hostile M 52.7 47.4 50.4 1,054 50.2 
N=7 Ex? 19,537 15,884 17,895 53,316 

>x 397 425 397 1,219 
Passive M 49.6 53.1 49.6 50.8 
N=8 Ex? 19,773 22,655 19,865 62,293 

=x 223 227 256 706 
Sexual M 44.6 45.4 51.2 47.1 
N=5 Ex? 10,007 10,375 13,224 33,676 
Totals >x 989 984 1,006 2,979 
Stimuli M 49.4 49.2 50.3 49.6 

Summary 
Source Sum of 
Squares DF Variance F Significance 

Groups 137.5 2 68.7 3.69 <.05>.01 
Stimuli 13.3 2 6.6 35 NS 
Interaction 280.2 4 70.0 3.76 01 
Within 946.7 51 18.6 
Totals 1377.7 59 


age response made by the entire group 
to each of the pictures, and, although 
the difference between the average 
response of the groups was statistic- 
ally significant, the theoretical sig- 
nificance is unclear, On the basis of 
these findings, the validity of these 
three pictures in stimulating autono- 
mic responses in the presence of par- 
ticular types of conflict seems to be 
reasonably good. 

It should be noted that while these 
data indicate a significant relation- 
ship in the observed direction, the 
validity of these stimuli is not indi- 
cated in use with individual subjects. 
The subjects employed were the “dis- 
tilled essence” of these three types 
and furthermore were dealt with as 
groups. The findings, however, do 
indicate that, for research purposes 
and with groups of subjects, these 
stimuli may be useful in evaluating 
responses to conflictual situations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present report concerns the 
identification of visual stimuli which 
reliably and selectively evoke physio- 
logical activity (respiration rate, GSR, 
heart rate) in persons considered to 
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be primarily conflicted concerning 
passive-dependent needs, hostility, or 
sexuality. On the basis of the data 
presented it has been concluded that: 


1) The stimuli described evoke 
changes in physiological activity 
which agree, at a statistically sig- 
nificant level, with the clinical 
formulation concerning the con- 
flict area, 


While the relationships found 
are not of sufficient magnitude 
to allow their interpretation 
with individual subjects, their 
level of significance suggests 
their usefulness in research with 
groups of subjects, 


2 
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The Prediction of Family Interaction from a Battery of 
Projective Techniques 
DorotHy TERRY SOHLER, JULEs D. HOLzBERG, STEPHEN FLECK, ALICE R. 


CorRNELISON, ELEANOR KAy AND THEODORE Linz 
Yale University 


This study represents an attempt to 
make systematic use of projective 
techniques in the study of family 
interaction. It is part of a larger study 
of the families of schizophrenics 
which contains, in addition to pro- 
jective data, detailed family histories 
from diagnostic and therapeutic inter- 
views with all family members. We 
shall present material from only one 
family, which necessarily precludes 
generalization. It is not our purpose 
to present the test results of this fam- 
ily as characteristic of other similar 
families but rather as an illustration 
of a method. 

The data consist of the interpreta- 
tions and inferences contained in a 
report of the family based only on 
psychological test materials with no 
further information except the age, 
occupation, and education of each 
member, The accuracy of this hypoth- 
esized picture of the family was then 
evaluated in terms of information ob- 
tained from interviews with the fam- 
ily members, and impressions based 
on these interviews. 

The psychological report on this 
family was written from the following 
points of orientation: (1) Our pri- 
mary interest was in the interaction 
among the family members. (2) We 
focused on resemblances between 
children and parents in their patterns 
of needs and conflicts and the way in 
which these were manifested. We 
hoped in doing this to find clues to 
the developmental reasons for at least 
gross differences in children of the 
same family; in particular, the de- 
velopment of mental illness in one 
child and not in the other. (3) We 
also were looking for factors which 
would characterize the family as a 
whole: relatively unique behavior 





which established a family climate. 
(4) Finally, we wondered if study of 
the test material from an entire fam- 
ily would increase our understanding 
of the individual members. 

This study of one family is not in- 
tended as a validation of projective 
techniques. Nevertheless, this type of 
approach, if carried out on a sufficient 
number of subjects, has much to rec- 
ommend it as a method of validation. 
It avoids two important limitations 
found in many validation studies. The 
first of these has to do with the cri- 
terion for evaluating the test results. 
It does not require, for example, that 
the tests differentiate among noso- 
logical entities nor between successful 
and unsuccessful employees. One may 
argue that it is doubtful that inter- 
view material and clinical impressions 
are more nearly accurate as criteria. 
This may very well be true, but as 
criteria, they are appropriate and 
relevant to the purpose for which pro- 
jective techniques were devised: to 
describe the individual. 


The second difficulty in assessing 
the validity of projective techniques 
lies in finding appropriate units of 
measurement. Formal scoring cate- 
gories are still of unknown validity, 
and it is argued that their use violates 
the significance of the test as a whole, 
Schafer}, in discussing this problem, 
has pointed out the advantage of us- 
ing the test interpretation as the unit 
of measurement. By this procedure, 
it is possible to avoid the problem of 
losing the significance of the test as 
a whole. The interpreter is free to 
base his hypotheses on his total im- 
pression of a test or test battery. He 


* Schafer, R. Psychological tests in clinical re- 


search. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 328-334. 
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also is free to analyze the data without 
being forced to adhere to any particu- 
lar scoring procedure. We have adopt- 
ed this method of evaluating predic- 
tions by comparing them with infor- 
mation derived from the interviews. 
We believe that only by an accumu- 
lation of this type of evidence from 
individual cases can we begin to 
understand which areas of human be- 
havior can best be described by pro- 
jective tests. 


SUBJECTS 


The Benjamin family consists of 
the parents, a daughter of 19, and a 
son, 16, who is a patient at the Yale 
Psychiatric Institute. The father is 
a successful businessman, and _ the 
mother a housewife, The parents have 
a high school education. The daugh- 
ter at the time of testing also had 
completed high school, and the pa- 
tient was in his third year of high 
school when hospitalized. 


PROCEDURE 


Each family member was given a 
series of tests in two sessions, In the 
first period, 14 Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test cards? and the Rotter Sen- 
tence Completion Test were admin- 
istered. The second period was given 
over to the Rorschach and the Draw- 
A-Person. The Rorschach was admin- 
istered and scored according to Klop- 
fer’s method. The Draw-A-Person was 
administered according to Machover’s 
procedure. 

Two psychologists worked inde- 

endently at first, writing up detailed 
interpretations of the tests for each 
individual. One had administered the 
tests. The other had had no contact 
with the family. They discussed their 


* The cards used were 2, 3BM, 3GF, 5, 6BM, 
6GF, 7BM, 7GF, 9GF, 10, 12M, 13MF, 18BM, 
18GF. The same series was given to every 
subject, regardless of sex, This was done be- 
cause the BM and GF cards, designed as 
alternates, do not appear to be really equiv- 
alent. It was thought too that giving a sub- 
ject cards designed for the opposite sex 
might elicit important information about 
sexual identification. 
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individual reports in order to resolve 
differences in interpretation and then 
considered each test, card by card and 
response by response, in order to assess 
the family as a whole and speculate 
on their interaction. The tests were 
considered in the following order: 
Rorschach, Thematic Apperception 
Test, Sentence Completion, Draw-A- 
Person. 

After the test productions of the 
family as a whole were considered a 
general report was written, based on 
a previously devised outline. This 
was made up of 72 items under gen- 
eral headings. Only the general head- 
ings will be summarized here. 

We described the factors which 
seemed to characterize the family as 
a whole. We were especially interested 
in any suggestion of tendencies to dis- 
tort reality and the possible effects 
upon the children of such distortions. 

The relationship between the par- 
ents was considered next, with regard 
to factors which drew them together 
initially, and changes in their atti- 
tudes toward each in the course of 
the marriage. 

A number of the items referred to 
parent-child relationships. Did the 
parents seem to have conflicting roles 
for the child? Which was the preferred 
child of each parent? In what way 
did factors such as the sex of the child 
influence this preference? How did 
the child confide in the parents and 
how important was this to the par- 
ents? How did the parents react to 
the growing independence of the child 
and his movement away from the 
family ties? 

The question of relationships out- 
side the immediate family was also 
considered: the parents’ strong ties to 
their parental homes or to individual 
interests, vocational or avocational. 

After the report on the family had 
been written, it was analyzed into 333 
discrete interpretive statements, each 
of which was intended to represent 
only one interpretation. Two raters 
working independently disagreed in 
21 instances as to what constituted a 
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statement. The resulting agreement 
between raters, then, was 93%. 

These 333 interpretive statements 
were then judged for agreement with 
the interview material. The judg- 
ments were made independently by 
the two psychiatrists in the study. 
They had taken no part either in the 
test interpretation or the interview- 
ing of the family, but were thorough- 
ly familiar with the interview materi- 
al, The amount and richness of this 
interview material requires comment. 
Both parents were seen once a week 
for almost two years, for a total of 
110 interviews. The patient’s sister 
had a total of 29 interviews, and the 
patient had 3 or 4 therapeutic hours 
a week during this time. 

The raters judged each interpretive 
statement to be in agreement with the 
interview material, in partial agree- 
ment, unknown, or in disagreement. 
The unknown rating was given when 
there was not enough pertinent infor- 
mation in the interview material to 
make a judgment. 

It was necessary to assess the inter- 
judge reliability, In rating any one 
statement it was possible for the 
judges to agree with each other com- 
pletely or partially, or to disagree. 

1. The judges were said to be in 
partial agreement on a_ statement 
when one judge rated it partial agree- 
ment and the other rated it either 
agreement or disagreement. 


2. The judges were said to be in 
disagreement on a statement when (a) 
one judge rated it agreement and the 
other rated it disagreement, or (b) 
one judge rated it unknown and the 
other rated it either agreement, par- 
tial agreement, or disagreement. 


The judges agreed with each other 
on 62% of the statements; they were 
in partial agreement on 11% and they 
disagreed on 27%. The percent par- 
tial agreement was divided by two and 
the result (5.5%) was added to the 
percent complete agreement (62%). 
In this way an overall rater agreement 
of 67.5% was obtained. 

After both judges had made their 


ratings independently, they discussed 
their disagreements and arrived at a 
joint rating. We were interested to see 
whether one judge’s ratings prevailed 
over the other’s in the joint ratings. 
This was found not to be the case. 
One judge had only three more of 
his original ratings represented in 
the joint ratings than did the other 
judge. 


Classification of Predictive Statements 


The statements were classified in 
four different ways, independently of 
the comparison with the interview 
material, In each instance two raters 
worked independently. The agree- 
ment was then computed and the final 
ratings were decided after discussion 
of the disagreements. 


General, Stereotyped, and Idosyn- 
cratic Statements. An important fac- 
tor to be considered in the evaluation 
of the interpretive statements is the 
extent to which the family and its 
members are differentiated from fam- 
ilies and people in general. Therefore, 
an attempt was made to determine 
whether the statements in the writeup 
which were judged to be in agreement 
were only safe generalizations which 
could be made about anyone. 


It appeared that there were at least 
two types of statements which would 
be relatively undifferentiating. The 
first concerns behavior which is uni- 
versally characteristic. Statements of 
this type, which we call General, diff- 
erentiate one individual from another 
only when a rather extreme degree of 
intensity is specified. Thus “He is 
seething with hostility” is more spe- 
cific than “He has feelings of hos- 
tility.” A statement such as “the 
mother has a strong need for affec- 
tion” was called General since every- 
one needs affection. Even if the inter- 
view material gave no evidence of 
more than average need for affection, 
the judges might be less likely to rate 
this statement incorrect than they 
would an Idiosyncratic statement such 
as “The parents’ sex life may be some- 
what bizarre.” 
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A statement was called a Stereotype 
if it could have been made solely on 
the basis of group identification of 
the individual: e.g., socioeconomic 
status, age or sex, without informa- 
tion from the test material, This is 
not to say that the tests were ignored 
when these statements were made. 
On the contrary, they indicated which 
of many possible stereotypes might be 
appropriate. The prediction “They 
(the family members) are undoubted- 
ly strongly upwardly mobile” might 
have been made only from the knowl- 
edge that the family is upper middle 
class, that the parents do not have 
college degrees, and that they are 
Jewish. However, the father in his 
Thematic Apperception Test stories 
made many references to the superior- 
ity of people with college degrees and 
the importance of reading the right 
books. 

We made a larger number of Stereo- 
typed statements than one ordinarily 
would in a psychological report be- 
cause we were following an outline 
which forced us to attempt to answer 
questions about various activities for 
which there was often no direct evi- 
dence in the test material. These Ster- 
eotypes are not necessarily more likely 
to be in agreement with the interview 
material than other statements in the 
writeup, because they are not univers- 
ally characteristic of the members of 
the group from which the stereotype 
is drawn. 

Two raters worked independently 
to classify the statements, Those which 
were not judged to be General or Ster- 
eotyped were called Idiosyncratic. The 
raters agreed on 238 or 71% of the 
333 statements. The final ratings in- 
cluded 32 General statements, 90 
Stereotypes, and 211 Idiosyncratic 
statements?. 

Statements about Overt and Covert 
Behavior. The problem of predicting 
overt behavior from projective test 





® The raters, who in this instance were also 

the authors of the report, may have been 
biased in the direction of making too few 
ratings of General and Stereotyped. 
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material is a difficult one, and we 
were interested to discover if there 
were any difference in the judged ac- 
curacy of our predictions in this area 
as opposed to predictions of covert 
behavior. 

The Covert category includes state- 
ments about defense mechanisms, 
other theoretical formulations of per- 
sonality dynamics, personality traits, 
needs, feelings, and attitudes toward 
the self. Statements rated Overt were 
any which specified behavior, discus- 
sion of roles played by the individual, 
and attitudes toward others. It was 
difficult to decide how to rate state- 
ments about attitudes, since they im- 
ply both overt and covert behavior. 
We decided rather arbitrarily to split 
in the manner indicated, since atti- 
tudes toward others imply a com- 
munication between two_ people, 
whereas attitudes toward the self may 
not always be communicated to 
others. 


There was 83% agreement between 
the raters. A total of 215 Overt and 
118 Covert statements was decided on. 

Group and Individual Statements. 
The next classification was into 
Group and Individual statements. 
Many of the predictions had to do 
with resemblances in the family, so 
that the same prediction was made for 
more than one family member. There 
was perfect agreement between the 
raters in this classification. 

Personal and Interpersonal State- 
ments. The fourth classification was 
into Personal and Interpersonal state- 
ments. The former refer to personal- 
ity characteristics and the latter to 
some type of interaction between two 
or more people. The Interpersonal 
statements included, in addition to 
descriptions of behavioral interaction, 
statements concerning the attitude of 
one person toward another and reac- 
tions or feelings evoked by one person 
in another. This category also in- 
cluded statements about one person’s 
feelings about the interaction of other 
members of the family, and descrip- 
tions of roles played by the individ- 
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uals in the family, This classification 
became difficult when the predictions 
had to do with one person’s attitudes 
toward other people in general. We 
became somewhat arbitrary about this. 
Such a statement as “He is essentially 
a hostile person” we classified as Per- 
sonal since the emphasis is more on 
feeling than on interaction. State- 
ments about a person expressing his 
feelings to someone else were classi- 
fied as Interpersonal. 

The two raters making the Person- 
al-Interpersonal classifications disa- 
greed on 24% of the statements. 
There was a misunderstanding on one 
aspect of the definition of the Inter- 
personal category which resulted in 
a consistent error, making it difficult 
to evaluate the agreement. When the 
disagreements resulting from the con- 
sistent error are removed, the agree- 
ment on the remaining items is 257 
out of 291, or 88%. 

The inter-judge agreement on these 
four classifications seemed high 
enough to make it worthwhile to use 
them in analyzing the data, since they 
might help clarify differences between 
the agreements and disagreements 
with the interview material. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of the comparison with 
the interview material are summar- 
ized in Table I, for the statements 
as a whole and for the four classifica- 
tions. Sixty-seven percent of the total 
number of statements were found to 
be in agreement; 9% in partial agree- 
ment; 8% unknown and 16% in dis- 
agreement. 

Neither the General nor Stereo- 
typed statements differed in accuracy 
from the Idiosyncratic statements. 
The Stereotyped statements were the 
most likely to be judged correct, but 
the Chi Square comparing them with 
the rest of the statements fell short of 
significance at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. 

There was no overall tendency for 
the statements about Overt behavior 
to be any more or less in agreement 


TABLE I. Distribution of Judgments of Agreement According to Four 
Independent Classifications 


% 


Inter- 
Personal 
No. 


Personal 


No. % 


Indi- 
vidual 


No. % 


Group 
No. % 


Covert 


No. % 


No. % 


Stereo- Idiosyn- ‘ 
typed cratic Overt 
No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


General 


Total 
No. % 


154 66 
21 


70 «(71 


70 


83 63 141 
11 


79 67 


67 


21 66 66 73 137 65 145 


224 67 
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12 
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14 14 17 
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32 100 
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than the statements about Covert be- 
havior. When they were considered 
with the other two classifications, 
Group-Individual and Personal-Inter- 
personal, one difference appeared: the 
Overt statements in the Group cate- 
gory have a significantly large num- 
ber of disagreements. (Chi Square = 
3.95, P< .05, df= 1). Most of these 
are Group-Interpersonal statements 
about attitudes of family members 
toward each other. 


The Group and Individual state- 
ments differ significantly in the pro- 
portion of agreements and disagree- 
ments (Chi Square — 7.94, P<.05, df 
3). Sixty three percent of the Group 
statements were agreements as op- 
posed to 70% of the Individual state- 
ments. Twenty two percent of the 
Group statements were disagreements, 
and only 12% of the Individual state- 
ments were disagreements. 

The Personal and_ Interpersonal 
categories do not differ significantly 
from each other in terms of agree- 
ment with interview material. 

The Individual-Personal statements 
have the smallest proportion of dis- 
agreements and the Group-Interper- 
sonal statements the highest (Chi 
Square — 4.00, P< .05, df = 1). The 
Group-Interpersonal statements refer 
to family interaction, and thus repre- 
sent a greater departure from the test 
data than do the Individual-Personal 
statements about personality makeup 
usually found in test reports, The 
tests, apparently, are better sources of 
information about the _ individual 
than about his relations with other 
specific individuals. Nevertheless, we 
had some success in describing the 
family interaction and it is of interest 
to examine the agreements and dis- 
agreements in this area. 


AGREEMENTS 


The Interpersonal areas will be 
summarized here. No attempt will be 
made to describe all of the agreements 
in these areas. The Personal cate- 
gories will be considered later in the 
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section on individual members of the 
family. 

The interview material and the pre- 
dictive statements both emphasized 
the intense need of both parents and 
the patient for closeness with others, 
approval, and affection. It was mani- 
fested primarily in an unusual lack 
of reticence and sense of personal pri- 
vacy in the family. 

The father’s feeling of inadequacy 
as a man was quite apparent, and a 
number of predictions were made 
about the influence this would have 
on the other members of the family. 
We thought, for example, that the 
father would be at least tempted to 
prove his masculinity by having extra- 
marital affairs, although we were not 
sure he would actually carry this out. 
He reported having several. It was 
predicted that the father would push 
the patient to prove his masculinity, 
encouraging and fostering sexual ac- 
tivities and athletic interests. This too 
was borne out in the interviews. 

A basic distortion in the parental 
roles was hypothesized, on the basis 
of the father’s impulsiveness and im- 
maturity, which would not be likely 
to be counteracted by the passive mo- 
ther. The parental attitudes of over- 
indulgence and lack of dependable 
authoritative control we felt would 
lead to acting out in the children. 

The father was seen apparently 
correctly as the focus of jealousy in 
the family. Destructive quarreling was 
correctly predicted. The father’s need 
to be close to his children, to know 
what they were thinking, and the 
seductive interest of both parents 
were picked up. The patient had an 
unusually dependent relationship 
with his parents. The daughter ap- 
peared to be separating herself from 
the family, but was jealous of the at- 
tention her brother was receiving. 


Partial Agreements 


An example of partial agreement 
was the discussion of the expression 
of anger. Temper outbursts were cor- 
rectly predicted for the father. They 
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were also predicted to a lesser degree 
for the mother and the patient. The 
patient’s therapist pointed out that 
the patient acted out in a hostile way, 
but denied angry feelings. When his 
parents came to visit him he some- 
times left them, saying he wanted to 
watch television instead. Neither he 
nor his parents could see anything 
hostile in this. The mother expressed 
anger indirectly in a masochistic way, 
by talking so much that she incurred 
the irritation and anger of her family 
and outsiders as well, The extreme 
degree to which the whole family 
made use of denial was recognized, 
but it was difficult to predict how it 
would influence the expression of hos- 
tility. 

Disagreements 

The largest single group of dis- 
agreements could be attributed to a 
particular error in interpretation con- 
cerning the relationship between the 
parents. On the basis of the father’s 
Sentence Completion test, which 
showed an unusual amount of con- 
cern with his wife and family, we 
hypothesized a relationship where the 
father took the more nurturant role, 
to his wife as well as his children. For 
support we noted a Rorschach re- 
sponse of the patient: “two butlers 
rolling out a red carpet for the Queen 
of Sheba’, and the mother’s intense 
need for affection and attention. It 
seems worthwhile to note in some de- 
tail the errors stemming from this 
hypothesis. 

We stated that the father probably 
waited on the mother and paid her 
a great deal of attention. The actual 
situation during the patient’s life time 
was one of constant quarreling, ex- 
treme lack of consideration by the 
father for the mother, open contempt, 
and occasional blows. The father at 
the time of the patient’s hospitaliza- 
tion was painfully guilty about this 
behavior toward his wife and it’s ef- 
fect on the patient. In the two years 
of weekly individual therapeutic in- 
terviews with the parents, there was 
striking improvement in the mar- 


riage. The father came to exhibit the 
interest in his wife which we had 
thought to be present at the time of 
testing, although he was not con- 
trolled by her as we had hypothesized. 
The father was always much involved 
with his children and his guilt when 
B. was hospitalized was intense. Both 
parents were capable of change and 
their son’s illness provided motiva- 
tion and opportunity. 

Because of our assumption that the 
mother’s role was one of demanding 
dependence, we hypothesized that she 
would be particularly unable to toler- 
ate dependent behavior in the father, 
and we stated this as the quality in 
her husband which Mrs. B. would 
like least. We had underestimated 
the degree of explosive temper and ir- 
ritability in the father, which was, 
and still is to a lesser degree, the 
source of the mother’s major difficulty 
with her husband. We also assumed, 
in discussing ways of disciplining the 
children, that the parents would in- 
sist on consideration for the mother. 


One partial agreement is interest- 
ing in view of this misinterpretation. 
We felt that the father would find 
the mother’s demands for attention 
a burden and that this would consti- 
tute the quality which he liked least 
in his wife. This seemed to be true, 
but not quite in the sense in which we 
conceived it: that is, the mother’s de- 
mandingness was expressed indirectly 
by a flow of incessant talk, full of 
irrelevant detail, which Mr. B, found 
extremely irritating. 


Statements which could not be eval- 
uated: 


The predictions in the unknown 
category had to do with sexual activi- 
ties of the family, family activities in 
the home, attitudes of one member 
toward another, predictions into the 
future, and formulations of personal- 
ity dynamics. Only a few of the form- 
ulations of personality dynamics were 
judged unknown; they appeared in 
the other categories when there was 
sufficient evidence to evaluate them. 
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INDIVIDUAL FAMILY MEMBERS 


When the family members are con- 
sidered individually, there are some 
striking differences with respect to 
the four classifications of data. 


The patient received a significantly 
large, and the father a significantly 
small proportion of General state- 
ments. (Chi square=16.37, P< .001, 
df—3). There were no significant in- 
dividual differences with respect to 
the Stereotyped items, nor were there 
any with respect to the Overt-Covert 
classification. 

The individual family members dif- 
fer significantly with respect to the 
Group-Individual and Personal-Inter- 
personal categories. (Chi square= 
41.48, P< .001, df=9). The majority 
of the items referring to the patient 
are Individual-Personal (personality 
description) and Group-Interpersonal 
(family interaction), There are only 
two items referring to the patient in 
the Individual-Interpersonal category 
(interaction with specific family mem- 
bers.) The significance of this seems 
to be that the patient was seen not 
as an individual interacting with 
other individuals, but as the depend- 
ent child of his parents, not yet sepa- 
rated and individuated from them. 

The majority of the statements re- 
ferring to the father fell in the In- 
terpersonal (family interaction) cate- 
gories. This reflects the degree to 
which the father was seen as the focus 
of the family, exerting an important 
influence on the development of the 
children. 

The daughter was described in a 
very small number of statements in 
the Interpersonal (family interaction) 
categories. This reflects the impression 
(corroborated by the interviews) that 
she had separated herself from the 
family, while the parents and patient 
were still caught up in an excessively 
inter-dependent triangle. 

The parents were given almost 
twice as much attention in the report 
as were the children, This apparently 
is due to the fact that the report was 
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oriented toward explaining the effect 
of the parents on the personality 
makeup of the children. 

Seventy percent of the statements 
about the patient were agreements: 
a larger (but not significantly so) per- 
centage than for any other family 
member. However, the qualitative im- 
pression is that the patient was the 
most poorly depicted as an individual. 
This is explained by the large number 
of General statements referring to 
the patient. Of all members of the 
family, the patient was the most dif- 
ficult to understand as an individual. 
This is not surprising in view of the 
fact that he was psychotic, with a 
diagnosis of paranoid schizophrenia. 
His behavior during the tests was fair- 
ly well organized, and he managed 
to hide his more important delusions. 
The psychologists could only con- 
clude that he was covering over a 
good deal of material. The degree of 
disorganization in the patient was un- 
determined, although it was apparent 
(particularly from his drawings) that 
he was in a state of acute turmoil. 

The father emerged more clearly 
as an individual. The degree of com- 
pulsive behavior in this man was un- 
derestimated, however. More striking 
in the test material were his agres- 
siveness, volatile emotionality, and 
need to prove his masculinity. An im- 
plication of this need which perhaps 
might have been emphasized more 
was the degree to which he bragged 
and displayed his wealth in order to 
prove his competence as a man. 

The description of the daughter 
proved more accurate as time went on 
and the social worker was able to 
establish a relationship with her. 
There had been disagreement _be- 
tween the psychologists as to whether 
she might have had sexual relations. 
We learned later that she had been 
involved in an affair in which she 
played a sado-masochistic role, There 
seemed sufficient evidence to corrob- 
orate the impression from the test ma- 
terial that she would be likely to act 
out in a self destructive way. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A description of a family, based 
solely on projective tests given to all 
family members, has been reported 
and evaluated. The interpretation of 
the test material was focused on un- 
derstanding the interaction between 
the family members with particular 
reference to the influence of the par- 
ents’ personalities on the children, 
the general themes characterizing the 
family as a group, and the different 
developmental problems confronting 
each child. Similar work has been car- 
ried out with several families contain- 
ing a schizophrenic child, and with 
three volunteer families in which 
there was no apparent mental dis- 
order. Although this study was not 
undertaken as a validation of projec- 
tive tests, the method could be used 
for this purpose. 


Material from one family was pre- 
sented to illustrate the procedure. The 
tests were administered and interpret- 
ed with no knowledge of the family 
except their ages, education, religion, 
the father’s occupation, and the fact 
that the son was hospitalized at the 
Yale Psychiatric Institute. The inter- 
pretations based on the test material 
were compared for agreement with 
extensive material from all members 
of the family. The parents were seen 
weekly for almost two years, the 
daughter was interviewed 29 times, 
and the patient was undergoing in- 
tensive psychotherapy during this 
time. 


The collaboration of two psycholo- 
gists was an especially valuable aspect 
of the procedure, since the scope of 
the predictions was both wider and 
more specific than is usual in psycho- 
logical reports, Many implications for 
family interaction were not realized 
until the test material had been dis- 
cussed thoroughly. There also were 
interpretations in the independent 
write-ups which were discarded in the 
combined report because they seemed 
incorrect and which would have been 
at variance with the evidence in the 


interviews. There was little disagree- 
ment in the independent interpreta- 
tions, but a definite tendency for each 
psychologist to concentrate on differ- 
ent aspects of the material. Thus the 
joint picture of the family was more 
comprehensive than either of the in- 
dividual efforts. 

Probably the majority of the hy- 
potheses about family resemblances 
and partial identifications came from 
the Rorschach. Clues concerning overt 
behavior by which important needs 
were gratified were supplied by the 
more structured tests such as the 
Thematic Apperception Test and 
Sentence Completion, The Thematic 
Apperception Test seemed to be the 
best source of information about atti- 
tudes toward other members of the 
family. The Draw-A-Person was used 
primarily to supply evidence of atti- 
tudes toward the self and the opposite 
sex. 

The interpretive statements derived 
from the tests were classified in four 
different ways independently of the 
comparison with the interview materi- 
al. This was done in order to separate 
the general statements which could 
be ascribed to many people from the 
more specific statements, predictions 
of overt behavior from covert, and 
statements about individuals from 
those about family resemblance and 
interaction. 

The raters did not feel in a position 
to judge with assurance the degree 
of congruence between the interpret- 
ive statements and interview material 
until the family had been seen in a 
semi-therapeutic setting for almost 
two years. The length and intensity 
of contact with the family proved very 
important. A preliminary evaluation 
of the interpretive statements was 
made after the patient had been hos- 
pitalized for about six months. The 

arents had been seen regularly dur- 
ing that time, and the sister had been 
interviewed five times. In this prelim- 
inary evaluation, 31% of the state- 
ments were put in the unknown cate- 
gory, whereas only 9% remained in 
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that category in the present evalua- 
tion. Furthermore, there were dis- 
agreements in the first evaluation 
which were corroborated in later 
interviews, and vice versa. It is clear 
that this kind of evaluation of test 
material cannot be done on the basis 
of a few interviews, Certainly many 
important questions about this family 
remain unanswered, even after almost 
two years of contact with them. 

In the present evaluation, the agree- 
ments constituted two thirds of the 
total number of statements, 9% were 
partial agreements, 8% were unde- 
termined, and 16% were disagree- 
ments. The individual personality 
descriptions contained the highest 
proportion of agreements. The state- 
ments most likely to be in disagree- 
ment were predictions of attitude of 
one family member toward another, 
and statements about family inter- 
action, 

In considering the family members 
separately, it was found that the pa- 
tient received a significantly large and 
the father a significantly small num- 
ber of General (relatively undiffer- 
entiating) statements. Other signifi- 
cant differences in the relative num- 
ber of individual and interactional 
statements appear to reflect at least 
gross differences in the roles played 
by the members of the family. The 
father was the most active influence 
in the family, while the mother played 
a more passive role. The daughter was 
separating herself, while the patient 
was the dependent child, not yet indi- 
viduated from his family. 

The B. family does not represent 
one of the most successful productions 
of the interpreting psychologists be- 
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cause of the basic error in interpreta- 
tion which brought a number of other 
misinterpretations in its wake. This 
was known before the present study 
was undertaken. The family was se- 
lected because there was extensive 
information about them, and because 
elaborate precautions had been taken 
to conceal the information from the 

sychologists, Furthermore, it proved 
important to study the misinterpret- 
ations, and to consider how they 
might have been avoided. 

It has not been our customary pro- 
cedure to make blind interpretations 
of the tests in the larger study of the 
families of schizophrenic patients. The 
test material can be put to better use 
when the information about the past 
and present functioning of the fam- 
ily is known. The blind interpreta- 
tion of several families has helped us 
understand, however, what can be 
predicted about family interaction. 
They have, in fact, given us courage 
to venture farther in this area than 
at first seemed possible. 


The study of all members of the 
family has implications for the under- 
standing of the individual. Hypothe- 
ses about a person may be confirmed 
by the attitudes displayed toward him 
by the other members of his family. 
Furthermore, the individual’s  self- 
concept may differ in important re- 
spects from the ways in which the 
members of his family perceive him. 
The study of the family as a whole 
increases understanding not only of 
the family interaction, but also pro- 
vides the opportunity to see the indi- 
vidual through the eyes of his family. 


Received December 8, 1956 
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Perception and the Rorschach 


MICHAEL WERTHEIMER 
University of Colorado 


Like Hermann Rorschach himself 
(48), most users of the Rorschach 
test are agreed that the test is essen- 
tially a perceptual one (e.g., 51); yet 
few have attempted a strictly per- 
ceptual analysis of what happens 
when a subject looks at a card and 
produces his responses (2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 
32). Clearly the classical principles 
of perception apply in this area (e.g., 
2, 9, 51), and the more recent “new 
look” (e.g., 7, 12, 38, 41, 61) material 
is also relevant. Although there are 
some methodological differences in 
approach between the Rorschach 
worker and the perception psycholo- 
gist, both could profit from an inter- 
change of ideas about perception and 
the Rorschach. 


AUTOCHTHONOUS PRINCIPLES OF 
PERCEPTION AND THE RORSCHACH 


Any percept is organized accordin 
to the autochthonous principles, an 
Rorschach responses are no exception 
(9, 32). The subject responds to a 
total organization of the material on 
the card (6); he sees it as one gestalt 
(or, in time, as several different ones). 
The interrelatedness of the total per- 
cept is attested to by the concept of 
determinant; if any determinant were 
changed, the total percept would 
undergo a reorganization. In Tinberg- 
en’s sense (53), the determinants are 
“releasers” (as also pointed out by 
Berliner (6)); a determinant is that 
without which the response would be 
different. Lazarus’ study (37) of color 
may be considered an example of the 
investigation of such a releaser func- 
tion. 


The traditional gestalt laws of or- 
ganization (58) hold for the Ror- 
schach percept. Thus the principles 
of similarity and proximity operate 
in the perceptual segregation of any 
portion of a card as a D; similarly, 


any W organizes the colored parts of 
the card by similarity and proximity. 
Whenever a colored area is seen as a 
separate D, similarity is the prime 
organizer. Symmetry, too, determines 
what portions of the blot are seen as 
belonging with what other portions, 
as perhaps in the red butterfly on 
Card III, where the cohesive forces 
already present because of the prox- 
imity of similarly colored and tex- 
tured areas are enhanced by the sym- 
metry of shape. Good continuation 
further may strengthen a particular 
articulation, as when certain Dds are 
ignored or cut off in a percept, and 
irregularities are not included, there- 
by making the percept more “prag- 
nant” in the classical gestalt sense 
(e.g., 58). Closure operates in similar 
fashion, with missing elements in the 
stimulus provided by the perceiver, 
as in the closing of the D in the center 
bottom of Card III into a “pot”. 
Such completion phenomena are not 
uncommon in Rorschach responses; 
in fact, they probably are more the 
rule than the exception. The percep- 
tion of contours, and which area they 
are seen as “belonging” to is a func- 
tion of all of the above principles, in 
the Rorschach as well as in all other 
every-day perception (60). Further, as 
Beck (4) has argued, there may be a 
relation between the creativity of the 
final percept and the intelligence of 
the subject: the more intelligent sub- 
ject’s percept may involve an analysis 
and a resynthesis of parts of the 
blot into a new, more inclusive or- 
ganization. This speculation is rem- 
iniscent of Ternus’ (52) work with 
apparent movement, in which he 
suggested that more intelligent sub- 
jects are more likely to include more 
of the stimulus characteristics in their 
percepts. Likewise, this kind of argu- 
ment may account for the presumed 
greater use of M, texture, and the 
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like: the more intelligent person 
notices and uses more of the subtle 
as well as the obvious characteristics 
of the stimulus complex. 

Through the organization of the 
incoming stimulus manifold the blot 
is seen as a figure (or, successively, as 
several different figures) on a less diff- 
erentiated ground, and all of the 
classical (e.g., 35) figure-ground prin- 
ciples are of course applicable. The 
figure is seen as possessing the con- 
tour while the ground seems to con- 
tinue behind it; the figure is more 
dense and “thinglike”, more surfacy, 
etc. But in the case of the Rorschach 
blot there are more alternative figure- 
ground organizations possible than 
in such traditional diagrams as Rub- 
in’s vase (49); perhaps one could call 
the Rorschach stimuli multiple re- 
versible figures, in that several equal- 
ly, or almost equally “pragnant’” or- 
ganizations are possible for most 
cards. As Arnheim (2) writes, “The 
overall structure of each blot can be 
seen in several mutually exclusive 
ways.” Card V is perhaps more diff- 
cult to see in many different ways, and 
hence the usual figure-ground revers- 
al of various portions of the blot may 
be less likely here. But such reversals 
would be expected to occur not only 
within the blot, but between the blot 
and the white space as well, produc- 
ing S responses. As Sir Cyril Burt (13) 
has shown, one would expect that 
with prolonged fixation any reversals 
would become more likely, as the 
number of reversals per unit time, 
for simple reversible figures in a lab- 
oratory experiment, is clearly a func- 
tion of fixation time (e.g., 36). Per- 
haps this might explain why anxious 
subjects may tend to see more S: if 
they take longer to stare at the card 
before producing a response, a re- 
versal is more lively to occur. 

The occasional vista responses also 
are usually consistent with the auto- 
chthonous characteristics of the blot; 
in Card II, for example, seeing a 
tower at the end of a rectangular lake 
makes use of such factors as the usual 
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monocular distance cues like linear 
and aerial perspective, as well as the 
texture gradients recently emphasized 
by Gibson (18). 

Further, the perceptual properties 
of certain cards or details would tend 
to make the perception of certain 
physiognomic (56, 57) (‘‘tertiary” or 
“emergent”) qualities more likely. 
For example Card IV, with its heavy 
black, may produce synaesthetic ex- 
periences of foreboding, darkness, or 
gloominess much like those produced 
by a sky filled with storm clouds; or, 
again the general emergent quality of 
Card VII is similar to that of cumulus 
clouds, so that a ‘“‘cloud’”’ content re- 
> sage would be more likely to it 
than to some of the other cards. In 
fact, any texture response is likely to 
be making use of such physiognomic 
properties, like the “fur” or “rug” 
responses to Cards IV or VI. The per- 
ception of movement, as Arnheim has 
suggested (2), may also be a direct 
response to certain stimulus charac- 
teristics, certain figural tensions or 
“visual dynamics”; “‘visual forms are 
striving in certain directions. They 
contain directed tensions.” Sensitivity 
to these emergent qualities may pro- 
duce the movement response. Further, 
just as in the TAT, certain percepts, 
perhaps operationally definable as 
the popular responses, seem more con- 
gruent with certain cards than others; 
each card, by its structure, leads to 
certain percepts congruent with it. 

Early gestalt theorists made much 
of what they called dependent part 
qualities (e.g., 35, 36, 58): the ap- 
pearance of a part depends upon its 
place, function, and relation in the 
whole of which it is a part. Differing 
parts of the Rorschach blot look dif- 
ferent at different times, depending 
on the total organization of the blot. 
Such factors have been discussed by 
Beck (4) and by Arnheim (2, 3, 32), 
among others, in relation to the Ror- 
schach, 

Classical studies of the perception 
of color are not as clearly relevant 
to the Rorschach. However, certain 
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studies in experimental aesthetics (e.- 
g-, 43) add some insights into the use 
of color in the Rorschach. Warner 
(55) found that anxiety is related to 
preference for lighter colors; per- 
haps this may account for shading 
shock, shock on card IV, and the 
like. There are also some data on 
color preferences (e.g. 21) which 
might be useful in the analysis of Ror- 
schach protocols: if certain colors are 
used relatively more extensively than 
others, this might indicate certain 
psychological correlates, Thus Gold- 
stein (19, 20) argues that red and yel- 
low are frequently seen as “expansive” 
while blue and green are seen as “con- 
tractive”; others (e.g., 25, 39, see also 
40) have argued that red is happy, 
warm, and exciting, while blue and 
green are serene, sad, and cool. Fur- 
ther, use of color could be indicative 
of maturational level, in that yellow 
seems to be preferred by the pre-school 
child, while blue is preferred by grade 
school children (43). 

Before leaving the area of autoch- 
thonous factors, one must mention 
that the subject of course responds 
not to the blots or cards alone, but 
to the entire situation within which 
he finds himself, including the room, 
the examiner and his manner, the cir- 
cumstances leading up to his taking 
of the test, and the like. Thus, among 
other things, the subject’s perception 
of the examiner and of the subject’s 
relation to the examiner will also af- 
fect the responses he produces (cf 17, 
24, 44). 


INTRA-INDIVIDUAL PRINCIPLES OF 
PERCEPTUAL ORGANIZATION AND 
THE RORSCHACH 


Aside from the autochthonous fac- 
tors in the stimuli themselves, the 
principles of organization involving 
characteristics within the rceiver 
are operative — such principles as set, 
motivation, and past experience, In 
fact, as Sir Cyril (13) has pointed out, 
there could be no content without 
reference to past experience. For ex- 
ample, the top center detail on Card 
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X could not be called the Eiffel tower 
if the subject had not previously heard 
of the tower or seen it or pictures of 
it; the same analysis can be made of 
the content of any other response. Set 
may play a role in such phenomena, 
among others, as perseveration; if the 
subject has seen the first few cards as 
X-rays, he may have a set for the 
remaining cards which increases the 
likelihood of more X-ray responses. 
Or one might assume that a person 
who feels constantly watched would 
be more set to see people looking at 
him, or eyes, in the it (e.g., 46; but 
see 59). Motivation may play a role; 
for example, if a subject is hungry, or 
has a strong orientation to food, he 
might be more likely to see food ob- 
jects, or other food-related content, as 
suggested, among others, by McClel- 
land and Atkinson (41). Whether 
such studies are truly “perceptual” or 
not — that is, whether some judgment- 
al factor may not enter in, so that 
perhaps they should be called “apper- 
ceptual” — is really irrelevant, since 
the same question can be raised about 
the Rorschach itself. Is a Rorschach 
response a response to a perception 
or to an apperception? 

It is in this last area, of the influ- 
ence of such factors as motivation, per- 
sonal values, and the like, that much 
of the recent research in perception 
has centered (e.g., 7, 11, 12, 33, 38, 
47, 61); most of these “new look” 
studies have been concerned with the 
influence of intrapsychic variables on 
the perception of ambiguous stimulus 
situations. It is of course just such 
factors which are the Rorschach work- 
er’s chief concern; it is assumed that 
through his perceptual responses, the 
subject’s personality structure is laid 
bare. Bruner (e.g. 10, 11) and others 
(e.g. 47) have tried to arrive at a 
formulation of the influence of such 
factors; one of the most widely accept- 
ed seems to be that their influence on 
the percept is a direct function of the 
strength of these factors and an in- 
verse function of the structural 
strength of the autochthonous factors 
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in the stimulus. That is, the stronger 
a given motivation or set, the more 
likely is the person to see things as 
consistent with that set; but the 
stronger the structural articulation of 
the stimulus material, the less likely 
is the subject’s motivation or set to 
influence the percept. One might per- 
haps phrase it this way: the autoch- 
thonous factors set the limits of what 
a given stimulus can be perceived as 
( — certain cards are by nature of the 
stimulus structure more likely to = 
duce certain kinds of content, such as 
the popular responses — ), while the 
personality factors determine where 
within these limits the actual percept 
falls. From this it follows that with 
more ambiguous material, a greater 
influence of the personality factors 
can be expected. In cases of extreme 
personality disorganization, such as 
functional psychoses, the distorting in- 
fluence of intrapsychic factors may be 
very great; in the case of certain or- 
ganics, as suggested by Gelb and Gold- 
stein (16), responsiveness to the aut- 
ochthonous factors may be so im- 
paired that they no longer function 
adequately: that is, perceptual distor- 
tions in psychosis may be greater be- 
cause of either a strengthening of mo- 
tivational determinants or a weaken- 
ing of structural determinants, or 
both. 

The Rorschach blots are indeed am- 
biguous, at least for the examiner, in 
the sense that the stimulus material 
is perceptually unstable; the stimulus 
complex and the autochthonous fac- 
tors, as mentioned above, permit many 
equally or almost equally “pragnant” 
organizations, and hence leave room 
for the operation of factors within 
the individual. Strictly speaking, then, 
it is not correct to consider the Ror- 
schach card “unstructured” (e.g., 50); 
rather, it is a multiple reversible fig- 
ure, with many possible alternative 
organizations. Under such circum- 
stances, one would expect from the 
Bruner kind of formulation that the 
personality factors will contribute 
rather heavily to the total variance, 
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and that therefore the Rorschach is 
admirably suited to its task (cf 34). 

But there is a disadvantage here 
also, since the Rorschach analyst 
makes more use of the recent new look 
type of approach which concerns it- 
self with personality-conditioned indi- 
vidual differences in perception than 
of the more solidly based traditional 
autochthonous principles of percep- 
tion. For even though there has re- 
cently been a major research attack 
on these intrapsychic determinants, 
the intensive research in the area of 
factors within the individual contrib- 
uting to perceptual organization is so 
new that there is not yet as great a 
backlog of experimentally established 
and validated knowledge as one would 
like. Perhaps this is one of the reasons 
why there seems to be so much diffi- 
culty about the validity of the Ror- 
schach (e.g., 29, 31): much Rorschach 
interpretation is essentially based on 
perceptual principles which have not 
yet been sufficiently explored experi- 
mentally, Perhaps once the research 
literature on the influence of person- 
ality factors on perception has grown 
enough, the Rorschach analyst will 
be able to base his interpretations 
more on solid experimental fact, rath- 
er than on clinical intuition alone (cf. 
42). At the present time he can do 
little more than use intuition, since 
so many of the important laws in the 
area have yet to be discovered and 
empirically verified. 

A further issue is raised by such an 
analysis. Are the current Rorschach 
blots the best that can be devised for 
the purpose? Should one “ogee try 
a systematic variation of the structur- 
edness of the cards, such as from a 
black square on a white ground to a 
totally amorphous rainbow blot with 
the colors swimming into each other 
without clear contours? With such a 
set of cards one might be able to dis- 
cover how weak the autochthonous 
factors need to be before the influence 
of the intrapsychic factors is clearly 
apparent. How about a systematic 
variation in the use of color? And 
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many other possibilities. (Both Holtz- 
man’s (28) and Howard’s (30) modi- 
fications might potentially be consid- 
ered efforts in this direction.) 


SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Ror- 
SCHACH EXPERT AND THE PERCEPTUAL 
RESEARCHER 


Of course the Rorschach worker 
can and does contribute to the area 
of the influence of personality on per- 
ception; yet there are some funda- 
mental differences in the way the lab- 
oratory perception psychologist and 
the Rorschach worker go about their 
business. On a theoretical level, gen- 
erally the experimentalist begins with 
a hypothesis or a theoretical system, 
and manipulates certain independent 
variables in order to see their effect 
on a dependent variable: he predicts 
from the independent to the depend- 
ent variable. The Rorschach worker, 
on the other hand, must use the res- 
ponses of the subject in order to try 
to build up a picture of his person- 
ality; essentially, he goes from the de- 
pendent variable to the independent, 
making inferences from the perform- 
ance back to the determiners of the 
performance. Although there is much 
room for discussion of the relative 
merits of these two methods of induc- 
tion, in general the perceptual psychol- 
ogist works within a hypothetico-de- 
ductive framework while the Ror- 
schach worker does not do so as 
clearly. There are Rorschach analysts 
(46) who try to use a hypothetico-de- 
ductive system, but the entire system 
must remain within the confines of a 
single Rorschach protocol. Certain re- 
sponses suggest certain probable ante- 
cedent conditions or characteristics of 
the subject, and then these conditions 
are tested as hypotheses by seeing 
whether the other responses are con- 
sistent with them, But, unfortunately, 
it generally becomes a matter of post 
hoc explanation rather than true pre- 
diction; usually the analyst cannot 
predict on the basis of a picture built 
from the responses on Card I just 
what the responses on Card VII will 
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be; rather, he builds up his picture 
from Card I and then sees whether 
the responses on Card VII are con- 
sistent or inconsistent with the formu- 
lation he derived from Card I. 

Second, the Rorschach worker 
seems one step further removed from 
the actual data than does the labora- 
tory perception psychologist. While 
the experimentalist presents a stimu- 
lus and then records the subject's dis- 
criminations or interpretations, the 
Rorschach worker essentially inter- 

rets the subject’s discriminations or 
interpretations. That is, the experi- 
mentalist’s conclusions are interpreta- 
tions, while the Rorschach worker’s 
conclusions are interpretations of in- 
terpretations, and hence leave more 
room for error to creep in. 

A third difference between most con- 
temporary perceptual work and that 
of the Rorschach analyst is that, in 
this respect, the Rorschach worker is 
back ne the perception psycholo- 
gist was about thirty years ago. The 
Rorschach worker essentially makes 
use of phenomenology (9), while most 
perceptual work nowadays requires 
nothing more than a single discrimin- 
ative response, such as pushing a but- 
ton or saying “yes” or “no”. This is 
not to say that no contemporary per- 
ception worker makes use of phenom- 
enology — far from it — but rather to 
say that certain precisions have been 
developed in perceptual work which 
have no counterpart in Rorschach 
work: the Rorschach analyst, whether 
he likes it or not, is essentially limited 
to the phenomenological method. 
There is one exception to this, the 
multiple-choice Rorschach (22), in 
which the subject behaves much like a 
subject in a psychophysical experi- 
ment, but many Rorschach workers 
feel that this method inevitably gives 
less information than a full individual 
protocol. 


One final difference between the 
perception experimentalist and the 
Rorschach worker is the difference 
between the laboratory research work- 
er and the clinician: the former aims 
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at uncovering general principles that 
apply to people in general, while the 
latter’s task is to discover as much 
about the particular person before 
him as possible. The experimentalist 
is usually interested in predictions 
about groups, with the attendant pre- 
cision, while the clinician is interested 
in predictions about the individual, 
with the attendant difficulties about 
precision and validity. This entire 
area of the experimentalist “attitude” 
as against the clinical “attitude” de- 
serves a great deal of discussion, and 
is very much in the air currently (e.g. 
27, 40, 54), as it has been for a long 
time; for present purposes perhaps it 
will suffice just to mention some of 
the issues involved. Where the experi- 
mentalist tends towards “tough-mind- 
edness” and objectivity, trying to di- 
vorce himself as much as possible from 
his data, the clinician seems to tend 
more toward “tender-mindedness” 
and subjectivity, using himself and his 
own impressions of the person before 
him as devices for achieving under- 
standing. There seems also a basic dif- 
ference in the value weighting of pre- 
cision as against understanding; partly 
because of this, one might call the 
experimentalist “technique-centered” 
while the clinician might be consid- 
ered more “problem-centered.” Fin- 
ally, there is the very difficult question 
of attitude towards the validity of 
clinical techniques and _ intuitions, 
(e.g. 15, 29, 31, 42): such issues as 
whether projective techniques, and 
specifically the Rorschach and TAT, 
have sufficient validity to warrant any 
use of them at all, whether psycho- 
therapy is useful or not, and the like. 


FURTHER REMARKS ABOUT THE 
RORSCHACH AS A RESEARCH TOOL IN 
THE PsYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION 


As many examples in the forego- 
ing discussion have already indicated, 
there are many ways in which the 
clinical and the experimentalist “atti- 
tudes” can be fused in work with the 
Rorschach and other projective de- 
vices, like the Blacky (8). The Ror- 
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schach has, in recent years, been used 
as a tool for the study of more gener- 
al perceptual principles, such as fig- 
ure-ground contrast and its influence 
on perception (5) , the development of 
perception (e.g., 14, 23, 45, 62), and 
the like. One can only hope that this 
kind of research will continue. Not 
only is there much promise in the 
study of personality determinants of 
perception or conception via the Ror- 
schach (cf. 8), but basic general prin- 
ciples of the relative influence of 
structural and intra-personal factors 
in the determination of perception 
could be arrived at. Tachistoscopic 
research can shed light on closure 
phenomena, and perhaps an informa- 
tion-theory approach (e.g., 1, 26) to 
tachistoscopic Rorschach perception 
might be fruitful. 


SUMMARY 


The applicability of principles, de- 
rived from perceptual research and 
theory, to the Rorschach was indi- 
cated both for the more traditional 
autochthonous factors and especially 
for the recent “new look’ approach. 
Some research directions are sug- 
gested, including the further use of 
the Rorschach in basic perceptual 
research, and the design of Rorschach- 
type stimuli which might be more 
likely, on the basis of perceptual prin- 
ciples, to elicit the type of informa- 
tion desired about a patient, Although 
there seem to be some rather basic 
incompatibilities between the Ror- 
schach “attitude” and the experimen- 
talist ‘attitude’, both sides could 
profit from greater interpenetration 
of perceptual research and Rorschach 
study. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Small, Leonard, Rorschach Location 
and Scoring Manual. New York and 
London: Grune and Stratton, 1956, 
pp. 214. 


This volume contains a one-half page in- 
troduction, two pages of instructions, and a 
location chart for each Rorschach card. It is 
stated in the Introduction that there are 
“more than 6000 responses scored by Beck 
and 17 other Rorschach workers.” Actually, 
as explained later, all scoring has been con- 
verted to the Beck system; and the scoring of 
the seventeen other Rorschach workers has 
been omitted. Offered as a “manual . . . de- 
signed to expedite Rorschach scoring,” the 
claim is made that the “6000 responses are 
scored for area, determinant and content” 
(Introduction). However, the “responses” in 
themselves consist in most instances of very 
few words indicating the content of the re- 
sponse (e.g. “Bear,” “Head, beaver’s’’), and 
in most instances not enough information is 
given for any confident scoring of determin- 
ants. Very few responses contain the infor- 
mation that is usually obtained by adequate 
inquiry. Furthermore, while the name of 
the author originally publishing the response 
is indicated by an abbreviation system in 
each case, the reference is not given, render- 
ing it difficult, if not impossible, to seek more 
information from the original source. 

Scoring for location and content, both of 
which are satisfactorily taken care of in this 
manual, usually give the Rorschach student 
little trouble. On the other hand, scoring for 
determinants and the technique of obtain- 
ing adequate information through proper in- 
quiry in order to score are among the most 
difficult tasks the student faces. Thus, not 
only does this manual fail to accomplish 
what it claims to do, but also it fails in 
some of the most necessary and complicated 
aspects of training in the Rorschach tech- 
nique. 

In the Introduction the student is “cau- 
tioned against using this manual to score 
responses in a mechanical and rigid man- 
ner.” This is a well-taken warning, and yet 
the scoring of responses which contain as 
little information as many of these do is 
likely to encourage the rigid, mechanical 
approach that the author warns against. Per- 


haps the author has left it to the course in- 
structor to guard against the misuse of this 
manual; however, any good manual should 
have built into it as many as possible of the 
proper precautions for use of its contents 
and not depend upon the good judgment or 
conscience of others to supply the necessary 
safeguards. 


The locations for the responses are deline- 
ated on the charts in solid black, making 
them easily seen; but the reader is left to 
guess at how the subject actually saw the 
concept. That is, parts of a concept—such as 
head, arms, legs and so on—are not indicated; 
and an inexperienced student could thus fall 
into the error of assuming that all subjects 
giving the same content to a certain blot area 
perceive the content in the same way—or as 
the student himself perceives it. The impor- 
tance of determining just how the response 
is perceived is -thus neglected in this manual. 

The vast number of responses listed in this 
volume have been sorted according to card 
and location only, and no information about 
the subjects giving the responses is offered. 
Neither has any attempt been made to sepa- 
rate responses according to sex, age, intelli- 
gence, diagnosis or any other category, While 
such information is not necessary for scor- 
ing, such a use of the kind of material con- 
tained in this book might have been of far 
greater value than its present designated pur- 
pose of a scoring manual. 


From the standpoint of format, this is a 
handsome volume. The contents are well-ar- 
ranged, and it is thumb-indexed for easy 
access to the material about the different 
blots. Any real usefulness for the book other 
than to satisfy curiosity about diversity of 
content of responses to specific blot loca- 
tions escapes this reviewer. The limitations 
referred to above, particularly in respect to 
adequacy of specification of responses, refer- 
ence sources and information regarding the 
subjects who gave them, greatly attenuate its 
value in doing what a good Rorschach scor- 
ing manual needs to do. 


GERTRUDE BAKER 
Veterans Administration 
V.A. Center 

Los Angeles 








GENERAL 


Buffard, S. Le Rorschach au cours 
de lombagos chroniques. Bull. du 
groupem. Franc, du Rorschach, 1956, 
8, 3-9. 

Rorschach and Rosenzweig P-F findings 


are presented for a sample of 19 cases of 
backache. 


Canivet, N. Introduction a une dis- 
cussion sur les contenus dans le Ror- 
schach. Bull. du Groupem, Franc. du 
Rorschach, 1956, 8, 11-17. 

An interpretive and statistical summary of 
Rorschach content. 

Cotte, S. Etude statistique sur les 
responses anthropomorphiques (H) 
dans le test de Rorschach des enfants 
impuberes (de 7 a 11 ans). Bull. du 
Groupem. Franc. du Rorschach, 1956, 
8, 19-22. 

The incidence of human percepts in each 
of the 10 Rorschach blots are presented for 
boy and girls at yearly intervals from age 
seven to eleven. 

Courtial, A. Resultats du Ror- 
schach sur un groupe de 60 ingen- 
ieurs. Bull du Groupem. Franc. du 
Rorschach, 1956, 8, 23-29. 

Rorschach data of a group of 60 engineers 
reveal a number of significant and charac- 
teristic personality features. 

Sal Y Rosas, F. Remarques sur la 
pisition des zones de response dans le 
test de Rorschach. Bull. du Groupem. 
Franc. du Rorschach, 1956, 8, 30-32. 

Responses from 2000 Rorschach protocols 
are used to describe newly conceived aspects 
of locations of responses: peripheral, central, 


lateral, top, bottom, etc. Sex differences are 
described. 


Schachter, M. and Cotte, S$. Contri- 
bution a l’etude du test de Rorschach 
chez des enfants de deux a six ans. 
Anais Portugueses de _ Psiquiatria, 
1955, 7, 1-20. 

Rorschach findings in a sample of 78 chil- 
dren of average intelligence are presented. 
Age groups for which statistical data are pre- 
sented are: 2 to 5, 5 to 6, and 6 to 7. 


Kadinsky, David. Zum Problem der 
Bewegungsdeutungen im Rorschach. 


NEWSLETTER 


(II). Zeitschr. f. diagnost. Psychol., 
1956, 4, 311-331. 

An experimental study of form and move- 
ment perception in terms of a theory of 
perceptual differentiation. 


Hagenbuchner, K. and Thurner, F. 
Uber die Brauchbarkeit des Diaposi- 
tiv-Z-Tests (Gruppenverfahren) in der 
klinischen Psychiatrie. Zeitschr. f. di- 
agnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 331-343. 

An attempt to validate the group admin- 
istration of the Z-Test against the criterion 
of psychiatric diagnosis. 

Kreusch Erdman and Spreen, Ot- 
fried. Uber einen Fall von Homosex- 
ualitat, angeblich durch ein Zwischen- 
hirntrauma verursacht. Zeitschr. f. di- 
agnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 343-359. 

A case study of homosexuality is presented 
to show the value of a diagnostic battery in 
forensic matters. 


Torok, Maria. L’Interpretation 
kinesthetique au Rorschach et sa val- 
eur yt oe chez l'enfant de 
5 a 6 ans. Zeitschr. f. diagnost. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 4, 370-379. (Rorschachi- 
ana). 

Analysis of variance is used with the Ror- 
schach to determine the differential effects 
of varied kinds of education on children’s 
psychologic development. 


Kos, M., Munari, I., and Spiel, W. 
A propos d’un cas de vol chez l’enfant. 
Rassegna di Psicologia generale e clin- 
ica, 1956, 1, 16-36. (Palermo). 

Drawing techniques were used in the psy- 
chotherapy of a gifted 10-year-old boy re- 
ferred for repeated thefts. 


de Grada, Eraldo. Contributo meto- 
dologico alla validazione delle tec- 
niche proiettive “controllate”. Rass- 
egna di Psicologia generale e clinica, 
1956, 1, 48-72. (Palermo). 

A theoretic discussion of problems of vali- 
dation and prediction in projective psy- 
chology. The author suggests prediction of 
projective from overt behavior as a research 
method. 


Riccobono, Liliana and Morante, 
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General Newsletter 


Lidia, Risultati di un primo sondag- 
gio con test “Mosaico” di Gille sulla 
popolazione scolastica del citta e della 
provincia de Palermo. Rassegna di 
Psicologia generale e clinica, 1956, 1, 
73-100. (Palermo). 

Gille’s Mosaic Test was administered to a 
large sample of school boys in an effort to 
determine the relative effects of age and 
environment. 


Ponzo, Ezio. Il problema del livello 
di coscienza nell’uso dei metodi proi- 
ettivi: indagine su una ipotetica tec- 
nica di contollo del valore soggetivo 
delle attribuzioni di significato al test 
di Rorschach, Rassegno di Psicologia 
generale e clinica, 1956, 1, 116-122. 
(Palermo). 

Drawing is used as an adjunct to Ror- 
schach inquiry. 


Roemer, Georg A. E] Test Central. 
Revista de Psicologia general y apli- 
cada, 1956, 11, 429-462. (Madrid). 


A discussion of the various facets of the 
Rorschach. 


Minicucci, Agostinho. Ambivalen- 
cia, o adolescente, a grafologia e o 
Psicodiagnostico Miocinetico. Arqui- 
vos Brasileiros de psicotecnica, 1956, 
8, 11-14. 


Low individual reliability of Myokinetic 
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records coincides with ambivalence as mani- 
fested in handwriting analysis. 


Zulliger, Hans. Un cas de pseudo- 
débilité. Rev. de Psychol. Appliq., 
1956, 6, 161-177. 

The Rorschach, Z-Test, Tree Test, and 
Diiss Fables are discussed in this case study 
of a pseudo-defective. 


Schachter, M. and Cotte, S. Contri- 
bution 4 l'étude du réle des facteurs 
age et sexe dans le Rorschach des 
enfants de 12 a 16 ans. Etudes de 
Neuro-psycho-pathologie infantile, 
1957, 7, 29-70. 

The authors present numerous tables sum- 
marizing Rorschach differences between boys 
and girls at yearly intervals from 12 to 16. 
Samples are rather small. Developmental 
changes and sex differences are discussed. 


Cotte, S. Etude psychologique de 
filles mineures, célibataires enceintes 
ou méres vues a la lumiere du test de 
Rorschach (60 cas). Etudes de Neuro- 
psycho-pathologie infantile, 1957, 7, 
71-115. 

Rorschachs and Goodenough human fig- 
ure drawings were administered to samples 
of 40 pregnant single girls from ages 13 to 
20 and 20 unmarried mothers from 15 to 20. 
A few case studies are presented and tabu- 
lations of Rorschach data with comparable 
samples of adolescent girls: married, single, 
and prostitutes. 
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WORKSHOPS 


1957 WORKSHOP IN THE RORSCHACH 
TECHNIQUE OF PERSONALITY 
DIAGNOSIS AND OTHER PRO- 

JECTIVE TECHNIQUES AS 
USED WITH CHILDREN 
Jointly sponsored by 
Claremont Summer Session and 
Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles 
Directed by BRUNO KLOPFER 


September 4-13 
Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles 


The Workshop will be devoted to the 
study of projective techniques as used with 
children. Planned for professional people 
who are competent in the basic use of the 
Rorschach test, an opportunity will be given 
to examine and discuss the test protocols 
of normal children and of children present- 
ing various types of disorders. 


Staff Members: Helen Alden Klein, M.A., 
Psychiatric Social Worker, Children’s Hospi- 
tal; Bruno Klopfer, Ph.D., Clinical Profes- 
sor of Psychology, University of California 
at Los Angeles; L. LaVergne Letson, M.A., 
Psychologist, Psychiatric Service, Children’s 
Hospital; Evelyn Newman, Psychiatric Social 
Worker, M.S.W. Children’s Hospital; Edwin 
S. Shneidman, Ph.D., Chief for Research, 
Psychology Service, V.A. Neuro-psychiatric 
Hospital, Los Angeles, and Clinical Associate, 
U.S.C.; Joseph D. Teicher, M.D., Chief of 
Psychiatric Services, Children’s Hospital, As- 
sociate Professor of Psychiatry, U.S.C.; Hel- 
mut Wursten, Ph.D., Chief Clinical Psychol- 
ogist. Psychiatric Service, Children’s Hospi- 
tal and Clinical Associate, U.S.C. 


Program: (The number of two-hour ses- 
sions is indicated after each course): 

A. Introductory and Survey Lectures (11); 
B. Intermediate Seminar in Rorschach Ad- 
ministration, Scoring and Basic Interpreta- 
tion (5); C. Case Study Seminar, including 
case history analysis, psychometric material 
and other projective material, especially TAT 
(10); D. Thematic Test Analysis (4). 

Tuition: $50.00. 


Lecture Series. In conjunction with the 
Workshop, the Psychiatric Clinic of Chil- 
dren’s Hospital offers a series of free lec- 
tures, to which Workshop participants and 
other professional workers are invited. These 
lectures (with discussion) will be offered at 


4:00 p.m. Discussion of the following topics 
is planned: 

Children’s Rorschach Records as a Con- 
tribution in the Psychological Test 
Battery. 

Learning Difficulties in Children: Diag- 
nosis and Treatment. 

Rorschach Administration with Children. 

Psychiatric Evaluation versus Psychologi- 
cal Testing. 

Psychosexual Pathology: Diagnostic Prob- 
lems. 

Symbolism in Children: Psychodiagnos- 
tic Problems. 

Psychology and the Medical Profession. 

Professional Problems of the School 
Psychologist. 

Thematic Test Analysis. 

Age Patterns in the Rorschach Test. 

Personality Diagnosis of Children: Pos- 
sibilities and Limitations. 

Claremont Summer Session Credit, Quali- 
fied graduate students accepted for the 
Workshop may register for 2 units of credit 
(Psychology 243 or 244 a. b. c.). 

All students wishing to qualify for gradu- 
ate credit must apply to the Claremont Sum- 
mer Session, Claremont, California, for the 
necessary forms before August 1, after they 
have been notified of admission to the 
Workshop. The Claremont Session is fully 
approved for study under Public Law 346 
and 550 and under State Aid. 

Prerequisites for Admission. Psychologists 
applying for admission to the Workshop are 
expected to fulfill the following _pre- 
requisites: 

1. At least second-year graduate standing 
in a recognized graduate department of 
psychology. The academic background 
should include the successful comple- 
tion of such basic courses as general, 
abnormal and clinical psychology, per- 
sonality tests, measurements and _sta- 
tistics. 

2. At least one full year (or its equiv- 
alent) of professional experience, pref- 
erably in the field of clinical psychol- 
ogy. 

Other professional persons eligible for 
training in the use of projective techniques, 
including psychiatrists, psychiatric social 
workers, sociologists and anthropologists, are 
admitted on an individual basis. 

Admission to the Workshop on the basis 
of the application, without a special appli- 
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cation for graduate credit, entitles the appli- 
cant to full participation and to registra- 
tion as an auditor in the Claremont Summer 
Session. 


Living Accommodations. A list of available 
living accommodations near Children’s Hos- 
pital will be mailed on request by the Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, Children’s Hospital, 4614 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Applications. To apply for admission to 
the Workshop, write to Dr, BRUNO KLOPFER, 
P..O. Box 2971, CARMEL, CALIFORNIA, before 
June 15, 1957. 


The 1957 Annual Workshop in Projective 
Drawings will be conducted in New York City 
by Emanuel F. Hammer and Selma Landis- 
berg on August 5-8. In addition to Buck’s 
H-T-P technique and Machover’s Draw-A- 
Person Test, the workshop will include the 
Draw-A-Family procedure, Harrower’s Un- 
pleasant Concept Test, the Drawing Comple- 
tion Test, the Draw-A-Person-in-the-Rain 
modification of Abrams which attempts to 
elicit clues to the self-concept under condi- 
tions simulating environmental stress, 
Schwartz’s Draw-An-Animal concept — useful 
for disclosing the biological side of the bio- 
social coin, Calligor’s Eight-Card Drawing 
Test which frequently uncovers the deepest 
layers of the subject’s psychosexual identifica- 
tion, and free doodles. 

Write Miss Landisberg, 204 West 88th 
Street, N.Y.C., for further information, ad- 
mission requirements, and application blanks. 


The Applied Psychology Centre of Mc- 
Gill University announces a seminar on Re- 
cent Advances in Psychodiagnostic Theory 
and Practice to be held at McGill University, 
May 20-24, 1957. 


The Seminar is primarily intended for 
clinical psychologists, psychiatrists and others 
professionally interested in the theory and 
practice of psychodiagnosis. Each day will be 
devoted to a different topic. There will be 
two formal presentations per day the balance 
of the time being spent in group discussions 
in which the speaker who introduced the 
topic will act as resource person. 

The aim of the seminar is to provide an 
Opportunity for clinical workers to partici- 
pate with others in the informal discussion of 
significant recent developments in clinical 
psychology, psychiatry and allied disciplines. 

PROGRAMME 


May 20 am. “The re-evaluation of the 
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basic science foundations of psychodiagnosis.” 
Speaker: Frederick C. Thorne, M.D., Ph.D. 
Editor, Journal of Clinical Psychology, Bran- 
don, Vt. 

May 20 p.m. “A critique of current prac- 
tices in psychodiagnosis.” Speaker: As above. 

May 21 a.m. “Projective test derivatives: 
I. The Verdun Association List.” Speaker: 
Herbert Dorken, Jr., Ph.D. Consultant in 
Psychology, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa. 

May 21 p.m. “Projective test derivatives: 
Il. The Differential Diagnostic Technique.” 
Speaker: S. L. North, Ph.D, Clinic for Psycho- 
logical Medicine, Hamilton, Ontario. 

May 22 a.m. “Personality theory based on 
objective tests.” Speaker: Ernest G. Poser, 
Ph.D. Department of Psychology, McGill Uni- 
versity. 

May 22 p.m. “Sedation threshold as a psy- 
chodiagnostic technique.” Speaker: Charles 
Shagass, M.S., M.D. Allan Memorial Insti- 
tute, Montreal, 

May 23 a.m, “Perception and personality.” 
Speaker: D. O. Hebb, Ph.D. Department of 
Psychology, McGill University, Montreal. 

May 23 p.m. “Perceptual tests in psycho- 
diagnosis.” Speaker: Heinz Lehmann, M.D. 
Clinical Director, Verdun Protestant Hos- 
pital, Montreal. 

May 24 a.m. “Social Psychological Orienta- 
tions of Relevance to the Clinician.” Speaker: 
Wallace E. Lambert, Ph.D. Department of 
Psychology, McGill University, Montreal. 

May 24 p.m. “Diagnostic Formulations by 
the Clinical Team.” Speaker: James Tyhurst, 
M.D. Allan Memorial Institute, Montreal. 


Participants are expected to have had 
some graduate work in the clinical field and 
at least a summer internship in an applied 
setting. 

The fee for this Seminar will be $40.00 per 
person. Lodging may be obtained in the 
University residences at approximately $5.00 
per day. 

Those wishing to attend should send a 
brief statement describing their academic 
qualifications, present position and clinical 
experience to: 

E. G. POSER, APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
CENTRE, McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONT- 
REAL, QUEBEC. 


Applications, accompanied by a deposit of 
$10, made payable to McGill University, 
should be received by April 30. Applicants 
will please indicate whether they wish ac- 
commodation in residence. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


American Board for Psychological Serv- 
ices, Inc., 9827 Clayton Road, St. Louis 17, 
Missouri. 

Directory of American Psychological Serv- 
ices, 1957 $1.00 


An ever-increasing proportion of the pub- 
lic has been turning to psychology for help. 
Sometimes, it is for help in diagnosing and 
treating a child who is under medical care; 
at other times, it is for help in evaluation of 
men considered for positions in industry. 
Sometimes, people go to psychologists for 
counseling on normal personal problems, 
while at others they seek psychological aid 
in constructing all sorts of human tools from 
tests to instrument panels in airplanes. Until 
the publication of this directory, there has 
been no single source of information to 
which everyone may turn for a list of agen- 
cies and individuals, in the United States 
and Canada, who are thoroughly competent 
by education, training and experience to 
give the public its money’s worth in the 
variety of services offered. 


Most states do not yet tell their citizens 
through licensing or certification boards how 
to tell a competent, ethical psychologist 
from a fortune teller or equally unqualified 
persons who trade on the public’s gullibility 
and inability to distinguish between the pro- 
fessional psychologist and the quack. This 
directory represents an effort by the science 
and profession of psychology to supply the 
public with a source book or guide to which 
it may turn for help in seeking the services 
of qualified psychologists in the near vicinity. 
The directory represents the work of a small 
Board of five psychologists appointed in 
1954 by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion on the basis of their breadth of knowl- 
edge and experience to fellow psychologists 
who, in turn, applied to them for inclusion 
in this directory. 

The directory is the fruit of thousands of 
hours of unpaid time given by psychologists 
who have assisted the Board in its work of 
visiting agencies and _ psychologists who, 
themselves, have paid part of the monetary 
expenses of the Board through examination 
fees even though it is not expected that the 
directory will result in any financial gain to 
them. Competent psychologists who serve the 
public are already as busy as they can be. 

This directory is a small beginning. It 
contains the names of over one hundred 
agencies and/or individuals to whom the 
public may turn with confidence. Some of 
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the agencies are psychiatric clinics or medi- 
cal institutions which offer psychological serv- 
ices through experienced staff members, Some 
agencies practice what is generally called in- 
dustrial psychology because they offer a 
variety of services to business and industry. 
The individuals listed include both clinical 
and industrial psychologists. The directory is 
representative of the geographic distribution 
of American Psychologists; many more are 
listed on the East and West Coasts than in 
the great middle area of the continent, but 
population densities are also distributed in 
this way. 

The Board which published the directory 
make very clear in their preface that the 
list is not by any means to be considered 
as a complete list of all psychologists or 
agencies which are well qualified and com- 
petent to give psychological services. Many 
excellent psychologists did not apply for 
evaluation and listing; it is hoped that they 
will join their fellows in this public service 
and be found listed in future directories. 
The absence of any particular name from 
this directory, then, is more likely to mean 
that application was not made for inclusion 
than that the particular person or agency 
was turned down by the Board as failing 
to meet its high standards. 


The Journal of Individual Psychology, a 
publication of the American Society of Ad- 
lerian Psychology, Inc., formerly known as 
The American Journal of Individual Psychol- 
ogy, has broadened its editorial policy. Ac- 
cording to the new policy, the journal is seen 
as the medium of expression of those in 
psychology and related fields who are inter- 
ested in a holistic, teleological, phenomen- 
ological, and socially oriented approach, based 
on the assumptions of an active creative self, 
an open dynamic system of motivation, and 
an innate potentiality for social living. 

The journal invites theoretical and re- 
search papers, and clinical and other prac- 
tical contributions, as well as informal notes 
and letters, which fall within the scope indi- 
cated above. 

The May issue, the first under the new 
policy, contains papers by Hadley Cantril, 
Albert Ellis, Ruth Hartley, Clark Moustakas, 
and Edmund Sinnott, among others, and a 
heretofore untranslated paper by Alfred Ad- 
ler, dated 1937, the year of his death. 

Requests for sample copies and all other 
communications are to be addressed to Dr. 
H. L. Ansbacher, Editor, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont. 
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SPECIAL BACK VOLUME OFFER 


Because of the demand for earlier out-of-print volumes of the Journal of 
Projective Techniques, a limited number have been reprinted* We are now 
in a position to make the following specially-priced offer. 


Set of ten volumes: 11 through 20 (1947-1956) $50.00 (Foreign $55.00) 
Volumes 11 and 12 combined $ 6.00 (Foreign $ 6.50) 
All later volumes individually $ 6.00 (Foreign $ 6.50) 
Current subscription $ 6.00 (Foreign $ 6.50) 


Monograph No. | “Projective Techniques and 
Psychotherapy” by William Lundin $1.50 ($1.00 with set) 


Monograph No. 2. “Manual for Make-A-Picture-Story 
(MAPS) Method” by Edwin Shneidman $2.50 ($2.00 with set) 


* The first ten Volumes published in mimeographed form under the title, “Rorschach 
Research Exchange” are now available in photostatic or microfilm reproduction through 
A.D.I. (American Documentation Institute) Washington, D. C. 


ORDER BLANK 


Society for Projective Techniques and Rorschach Institute, Inc. 
609 West 196th St. 
New York 40, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ for the following order: 
—_______sets of Volumes 1] through 20 at $50.00 (Foreign $55.00) 
—______sets of Volumes 11 and 12 at $6.00 (Foreign $6.50) 


Volumes of Volumes 13 through 20 at $6.00 per 
volume (Foreign $6.50) 


—____—Monograph No. | at $1.50 (with sets of 10 volumes $1.00) 
—_____Monograph No. 2 at $2.50 (with sets of 10 volumes $2.00) 
—_____Current subscription at $6.00 (Foreign $6.50) 








Name: (Please print) _ 





Street 





City. Zone State 











